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CHAPTER I. 
i X. was a_ successful 


Governess with — twenty 
years of teaching to her credit, 
largely in families abroad. She 


1 
uy 














a cannot keep it tidy. Perhaps you 
: did not notice the discomfort, 
and real ugliness of it! I have 
one picture only hanging up. I 
am not allowed to put any nails 








1 
vil 
did what she could to provide apa 


for her future and accumulated A: 
out of her salary some savings, og} \> 
most of which, however, were vali p 


ny 
{ 


lost. by exchanging from foreign ——_ ESS 


currency. Gradually her hear- 
ing failed and no loager could 
she get teaching posts. She 
earned a little money by needle- 
work, and put the rest of her savings into buying a 
knitting machine, but there was no margin and she 
had to move to cheaper rooms. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE G.B.I. heard that she was in trouble and went 

to visit. Miss X. is now 58, totally deaf, with no 
friends and only £10 a year secured income. The 
Almoner found her recovering from ‘flu in a cheer- 
less attic, with a gas-ring and no fire, for which 
she pays 8s. 6d. a week. Sleet was __ falling 
and a N.E. wind howled through the ill-fitting 
window. The Almoner sent at once a_ hot-water 
bottle, woollen underclothes, tea, malted milk and 
biscuits, and brought the case before the G.B.I. 
Committee; who ordered an oil stove and had it sent 


to Miss X. 
CHAPTER III. 


HE landlady, frightened of fire, has refused per- 
mission to use the stove, and Miss X., with a 
delightfully optimistic philosophy, writes :— 

“Yes, it is very disappointing about the oil stove ; 
on the other hand, if 1 were allowed to use it, I should 
become reconciled to this little room, and that would 
not be good for me—the room is too small, and I 


GOVERNESSES’ 





in the wall, and as there are 
none, no place to hang anything, 
er os picture or photo, it is very cheer- 
ae 3 less —A wall so blank, my 
shadow I thank for “sometimes 











falling there.’ My one picture | 
hung over the looking-glass as 
it was all cracked, and too high 
to see myself in it. T'rom the 
window I see nothing but a roof, only a few yards 
away, and a bedroom exactly opposite to my window 
and always closely curtained, so | have no view what- 
ever. Fortunately 1 am always occupied, but frankly 
1 have not the character of a recluse. It is just as well 
the landlady does not like the stove, for J don’t like the 
room, and the stove is far too good for this crow’s nest. 
You say in your letter ‘ Don’t part with it ’—I would 
never entertain such an idea. I shall always treasure 
it as the gift of the kind people who sent it to me, and 
although still wrapped in paper it cheers me immensely 
to look at it, and I hope soon I shall see it burning in 
a more attractive room.” 
EPILOGUE. 

COMFORTABLE sitting room with easy chairs 

and a good fire in the hearth, and outside the sun 
lighting up the snowdrops and aconites in the garden. 
All is warmth and comfort and happiness. Some take 
this all for granted and as a matter of course—not so 
The Spectator Reader. She puts the paper down on 
her knees and looks across to her husband. ‘ How 
much,” she asks, “ do.we spend in the year on coal, or 
our gardener’s wages?” “I don’t know. Why?” “ Just 
read this story of Miss X., for I mean to send a cheque 
for that amount to the G.B.I. Jubilee Fund.” 
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“You bet! Four Square has 
a strong public following. 


Quality makes it a favourite 





everywhere.” 


Empire Mixture Green Squares) 10}d. 


Curlies (Purple Squares) 104d, 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) - 11d. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 11d. 


Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1/2 4d. 


Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1 /3d. 
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in the new easy-to-open 1-02. airtight tin. 
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cosling £112,000 will be opened by 
Their Royal Highnesses The Duke 
and Duchess of Yerk on the 16th 
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SILVER JUBILEE GIFT 


towards the £10,000 
still required? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE diplomatic atmosphere into which Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Eden will descend from the skies 
when they visit Berlin ten days hence should be normal, 
for Herr Hitler’s attack of umbrage has run its course 
and the advent of the British Ministers seems likely to 
be genuinely welcomed. Though Mr. Eden’s goal is 
Moscow it is desirable that he should gain some idea 
of what German policy regarding Russia really is, but 
his mission in both capitals is simple compared with the 
Foreign Secretary’s. Sir John Simon is to discuss with 
Herr Hitler the whole range of questions raised by the 
Franco-British conversations in London, and he has 
openly—perhaps too openly—laid down as one of his 
aims the return of Germany to the League of Nations, 
For the mission to succeed Germany must show herself 
ready to come back to Geneva, to subscribe to the Air 
Pact, to conclude a general disarmament agreement on 
reasonable terms, and to sign the Eastern European 
defence pact. That is a considerable programme, and 
the attitude of Herr Hitler on such questions is not to 
be predicted. There is still ground for believing that his 
own inclinations are pacific, but that is by no means true 
of a section of his advisers, and others who may not be 
aggressively militant are obdurately isolationist. But 
the coming talks can do nothing but good, and they may 
do a great deal of good. 
* * * * 
Expanding Armaments 
In spite of all the pacific protestations in the House 
of Commons last Monday it is hard to reject appre- 
hensions about a race in armaments when the daily 
papers of the same and subsequent days are full of such 
items of news as Germany’s intention to provide herself 
with a military air force open and undisguised, and 


France’s intention to increase her term of military service 
from one year to two, and to lay down a second 35,000-ton 
battleship. There are, no doubt, mitigating factors. 
Germany was promised equality of rights more than 
two years ago, and is at present being invited to join 
in an. Air Pact for mutual defence on terms which 
postulate her command of a force of substantial strength. 
France, on her side, aims not at increasing her military 
strength, but at preventing it from dropping to an 
alarmingly low level owing to the conscripts now due 
for service being those of the low-birth-rate years of the 
War. But wherever we are moving it is certainly not 
towards disarmament. The movement is always upwards 
and the increases in our own estimates have encouraged 
the militarist and discouraged the pacific elements in 
France. The increases can be defended, but unless they 
are accompanied by redoubled efforts on the Govern- 
ment’s part to achieve both disarmament and_ security 
agreements they will inevitably be taken as ground for 
other increases elsewhere—and those in their turn will 


compel the further inflation of our estimates next year 
x * x 


The Eclipse of the Venizelists 

The formidable Greek insurrection has run its brief 
but destructive course and ended with the complete 
discomfiture of the rebels in Macedonia, the surrender of 
their ships, and the flight of the leaders on land and sea. 
The failure of this lamentable attempt to settle a political 
feud by resort to civil war brings also the splendid career 
of M. Venizelos to an ignominious close. The liberator 
of Crete, the reorganizer of Greece, the maker of the 
Balkan League, the diplomat who aggrandized his 
country by bringing it into the War and winning the 
gratitude of the Allies, has been unable to disentangle 
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himself from the faction-strife which divided Greece 
between Republicans and Royalists: In resorting to 
violence his hand was presumably forced by the military 
leaders. But he cannot escape the responsibility of 
sanctioning the insurrection when it had started and 
putting himself at its head; and it remains to be seen 
how far his private negotiations paved the way for the 
Suspicions, recriminations and troop movements in 
Bulgaria and Turkey which put the stability of the 
Balkans to the test. Thus, the man who above all others 
was the maker of modern Greece comes to a tragic end, 
in disgrace and in exile. 
* * * * 

Japan in China 

An article from Shanghai in another column of this issue 
paints an arresting picture of the progress of Japanese 
influence in China—it might almost be said, of Japan’s 
hold on China. In some respects it may be over-pessi- 
mistic, coming as it does from the great trading-centre 
from. which British commercial enterprise in China 
radiates, and where the forces: adverse to British com- 
merce bulk largest. But there can be no question that 
Japan in China is perpetually testing the resisting power 
of the Chinese Government itself and of other Govern- 
ments whose nationals are being prejudiced by Japanese 
permeation. She applied such a test successfully at 
Mukden in 1931, and as a result was able to dominate all 
Manchuria. Today the immediate question is whether 
measures to relieve the Chinese financial crisis are to be 
taken by Japan alone, or by Great Britain and the 
United States, and perhaps other countries, equally. 
That is a point on which our own Government can 
afford to yield no ground, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that the conversations pointing to fresh co-operation 
between the two Eastern and the two Western Powers 
are shaping hopefully. No one wants to check Japanese 
co-operation in the development of China, but resolute re- 
sistance must be offered, on the basis of the Nine-Power 
treaty, to anything savouring of Japanese primacy or 
monopoly. 





* * * * 


Foundered Ships 

There has been much uneasiness arising from the 
recent unaccountable loss of certain ships at sea, and 
especially the steamships ‘ Blairgowrie’ and ‘ La Cres- 
ecenta.’ The regulations of the Board of Trade in regard 
to seaworthiness and the manning of ships have been 
very carefully laid down, and for the most part are 
carefully enforced. But the loss of such a vessel as the 
* Blairgowrie ’ is disturbing. It was a ship of 3,000 tons 
gross. It was fulfilling prescribed conditions in carrying 
only two able-bodied seamen, though there were young 
deck-hands in addition. Mr. Runciman said that the 
deck complement was one man in excess of the minimum 
requirements. When losses at sca have aroused deep 
misgivings in the seaports it is proper that the most 
searching inquiry should be made; and Mr. Buchanan 
was justified in asking that something more than a formal 
inquiry should be made to bring the full facts to light. 

* a * * 


The German Church Struggle 

A new chapter in the German Church dispute seems 
to be opening. It was marked first of all by the spirited 
manifesto read from many pulpits in Germany last 
Sunday (and to be read in more next Sunday) against 
the paganism of the Deutsche Glaubensbewegung, or 
German Faith Movement, with its exaltation of racial 
tradition into a myth. The manifesto was forbidden 


at the last moment by Dr. Frick, the Minister of the 


—<—<$<$<—————= 





Interior, but read in many cases in spite of that, ang 
the prohibition will again be widely disregarded 9, 
March 17th. Apparently as a first retaliatory move 
the Church Tax, on which the churches depend for 
their maintenance, is to be reduced by ‘one-fifth, ang 
the fact that the announcement to that effect was mad. 
by Herr Rust, the Minister for Education, confirms the 
belief that in exchange for the disappearance of Reichs. 
bishop Miiller, who has become a negligible figure, .the 
Churches are to be placed under the jurisdiction of q 
secular Minister of State. All the evidence is that the 
Confessional Movement is stronger than ever, and that 
as a reaction against the mytholatry of the German 
Faith Movement the Confessional Churches are teaching 
increasingly a pure and spiritual Christianity. 
* * * * 





Rising Trade Barriers 

Mr. Runciman will find it difficult to make out an 
impressive case for the use of tariffs as a means of bar. 
gaining in view of information he gave to Mr. Mallalicu on 
Tuesday. There have been important alterations in 
Customs Duties since January, 1984, in India, the 
Dominions, some South American Republics, and in 
15 other countries. In most of these cases the change 
has been in an upward direction, and the only tendency 
to reduction has been in Empire countries (excluding 
the Irish Free State) and in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
To the latter group Poland will be added when the new 
trade agreement comes into force. This is a small mouse 
to produce in view of the colossal labouring of our own 
Customs offices and of the Customs offices which are 
erected against us. Mr. Runciman, of course, contends 
that the barriers against our traders would have risen 
still more but for his policy. It looks very much more as 
if tariffs, as usual, had begotten tariffs. 

* * * * 

Army Brains 

In an address to the Staff College at Quetta, Field- 
Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode opened his mind freely on 
the “ brain-slackness ” of the Army, and stated that in 
his opinion officers as a class had not improved in general 
education or military instinct and leadership since the 
War. That is a grave indictment of the modern Army. 
The War revealed the fact that the higher ranks were 
filled with men who owed their position more to the 
accident of seniority than exceptional talent ; and the 
Army as a whole was a machine, static in character, 
governed by tradition, and controlled by officers for each 
of whom it was a duty to be the unquestioning agent of 
the man above him. The many changes in Army organiza- 
tion that have occurred in the last fifteen years, the 
development of the Imperial Defence College, and various 
efforts to improve Army education might have been 
expected to broaden the interests of officers, and in many 
individual cases certainly have done so. But the system 
itself, as controlled from the top, remains too inelastic. 
One thing that is needed is a more general education of 
future officers up to the age of twenty-one. Specialism 
begins too early in the Army, and much too early in the 
Navy—whose case is worse. 

x * * * 

National Physique 

If the physical condition of men offering themselves 
as recruits for the Regular Army were a fair test of the 
physique of the working classes as a whole, the statement 
made by Mr. Hacking last Tuesday would be highly 
reassuring. On the one hand the standard for acceptance 
had become higher—it was higher than would be required 
by any insurance company for a first-class life. On 
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the other hand the number of rejects had gone down 
from 60 per cent. in 1931 to 45 per cent. in the present 
year. But it should be remembered that, thanks to 
unemployment pay, there are fewer men of the class 
near destitution which at one time supplied so many 
recruits to the army; and also that a soldier’s life is 


more attractive in itself and a better avenue of approach 


than it used to be to subsequent employment. But the 
percentage of rejections is still a more important fact 
than the recent improvement. The national standard 
is far too low. 
* * * * 
Insanity and the Law 
In his summing up in the Brighton murder trial the 
Tord Chief Justice gave a few clear directions to the 
jury defining the law which governs the plea of insanity 
in cases of crime. He pointed out that every man is in 
the cyes of the law presumed to be sane and responsible 
for his crimes until the contrary is proved ; and that to 
establish a plea of insanity it is necessary to show that 
aman is suffering from such a defect of reason as not to 
know the nature of the act he was committing or not 
to know that it was wrong. It is of great importance 
that this account of the law should be understood. 
It is maintained, and not unreasonably, by many psy- 
chologists that all crime is due to disease or insanity. 
But the same reasoning, if pressed, may deny responsibility 
to any of us for any of our acts. As long as the law, and 
society, are what they are, a court of law cannot be 
conducted upon the hypothesis that the will is not free— 
and that is what the plea of insanity, in cases not covered 
by Lord Hewart’s definition, amounts to. 
* * * * 
Industry and Government 
The common interest of employers and employed, the 
necessity of co-operation with trade unions, the need for 
security of employment and progressively shorter hours— 
these and other sound principles are recognized in the 
general statement on reorganization approved by the 
executive of the League of Industry last Saturday. But 
the main purpose of the statement appears to be to insist 
that there should be ‘“ reasonable freedom from State 
control and administration,” and that in cases where 
Parliament is to be asked to sanction schemes of re- 
organization the initiative shall come from the industry 
itself. The latter, as a universal proposition, has ceased 
to be tenable. There are cases, as in the iron and stec] 
trades, where an industry comes to Parliament secking 
special privileges ; when that happens, the Government 
must, on its own initiative, name the conditions which 
inust first be satisfied. That still leaves room for volun- 
tary schemes emanating from the industry. 
* * * * 
British Artists at Covent Garden 
If it had really been the case that no British artists were 
to be employed in the forthcoming Opera season at 
Covent Garden there would have been grounds for the 
letter of protest in The Times which was signed by 158 
M.P.’s. But that is not the position. The management 
state that the intention is to employ at least as many 
British artists as last year, when of the principal per- 
formers 29 out of 85 were British, and of the remainder 
809 out of 8315. The season at Covent Garden has always 
been “ international ” in its character. It would be most 
unreasonable to suggest that it should now assume a 
different character, and become all-British. It is a pity 
that the M.P.’s should have allowed themselves even to 
hint at the refusal of permits to foreign artists before 
they had more fully informed themselves of the facts. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : There is no 
doubt that on the merits of the debate, apart from the 
actual result of the trial of strength in the Division 
Lobby, which is always a foregone conclusion, the 
Government won the day on Monday. The facts of the 
rearmament of the nations of the world, as stated by Mr. 
Baldwin, were never challenged. Few speeches ever turn 
votes in the House of Commons, but this was emphatically 
a speech, which when read by the electors, and repeated 
in varying forms by members in their constituencies, 
will have a powerful effect in rallying the waverers. 
The statistics fell on the silent and intense House like the 
hammer strokes of one of Mr. Asquith’s war speeches. 
Quite as effective was the intervention of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Speaking as a firm supporter of the League 
of Nations, he was listened to with enthralled attention by 
the strong disarmament section that exists among the 
Government supporters, as he stressed with minatory 
finger, the dangers to peace inherent in a Great Britain 
that through inadequate preparation is unable to fulfil her 
obligations under Locarno and the League Covenant. 
Sir Austen so seldom makes any personal attack that his 
blistering references to Sir Herbert Samuel’s careful 
balaheing of the rival claims of social reform and expen- 
diture on armaments were especially effective. When 
he sat down he was given the kind of reception that is 
only accorded to two or three speeches in a Parliament. 

* * * * 

The Government case was considerably helped by the 
inadequacy of the attack upon it. Sir Herbert Samuel 
for once badly misfired. Instead of concentrating on the 
foreign policy of the Government—its lack of drive 
and initiative, its half-hearted support of the collective 
system, the tactlessness and the maladroitness of the 
issue of the White Paper with its wounding references 
to Germany on the eve of a Peace Mission to Berlin— 
he spent the greater part of his ammunition on the 
actual increases in armament expenditure, and exposed 
himself to the obvious retort that the major part of the 
swollen expenditure, at any rate as far as the Navy and 
the Army is concerned, is to provide increased rates 
of pay and modernized barracks and _ re-equipment, 
which no man in his senses could describe as involving 
provocative preparations for war or the abandonment 
of the League system. Sir Stafford Cripps also operated 
at a disadvantage. Challenged by Sir Austen as to 
whether the Labour Party would have countenanced 
offensive action against Japan and whether in the last 
resort he would admit the necessity of the use of armed 
force against an aggressor, he had to answer in the 
affirmative to both questions. Once the case for arma- 
ments for that kind of purpose is admitted, the Opposition 
‘an no longer pose as a peace-loving party against a 
war-mongering Government. 

* * * * 

There was’ a marked absence on the part of the 
supporters of the Government of any jingoism or indeed 
of any exultation in the increased estimates. Sir John 
Simon displayed a fine courage in contending that for 
his part he was still of the opinion that armaments 
did not mean security. His speech suggested many 
interesting lines on which the Government were con- 
templating action in pursuit of a more vital collective 
security. Altogether the Government had a good day 
and the Oppositions once more missed their chance, 
by directing their fire where the Government was 
strongest instead of on the points where they were 
obviously vulnerable. 
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HE defence debate in the House of Commons on 
Monday was in many respects unsatisfactory. It 
was not, as originally intended, a debate on the three 
defence services in their relation to one another, because 
attention was concentrated exclusively on the contents 
of the White Paper in which the Government expounded 
certain features of its policy. It was not a debate on 
national policy generally, for too many subsidiary issues 
emerged for the main issue to get adequate attention. 
In the two outstanding speeches of the debate Mr. Bald- 
win and Sir Austen Chamberlain demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the vast majority of the House the attach- 
ment of this country to peace and the inevitability of the 
very substantial increases in all the Service estimates for 
the forthcoming year. They did not, for they could not, 
carry conviction in their attempts to defend the gross 
ineptitude of the references to Germany in the White 
Paper, but they did without difficulty dispose of some of 
the more extravagant charges brought against that 
document—for extravagance in argument regularly de- 
feats its own intentions, as it should. The estimates 
themselves were the least important part of the subject- 
matter of discussion. The increases are profoundly to 
be regretted. The money devoted to weapons of de- 
struction is urgently needed for the constructive work of 
building up the nation’s life. But under the system under 
which the world is living, and we as part of the world, the 
armaments of Great Powers must bear some relation to 
each other. Equality for Germany cannot mean in- 
equality for Great Britain. And Mr. Baldwin had no 
difficulty in showing that in the general increase of 
armaments this country, so far from being a leader, is 
a reluctant and belated follower. 

What matters is the system, not the concomitants and 
consequences of the system. What the speakers in last 
Monday’s debate said on that is far more important than 
anything they said on numbers of tanks or aeroplanes or 
cruisers. What Mr. Baldwin said on it, with special 
reference to the responsibilities of democracy, is most 
important of all. It is profoundly true that we are today 
standing ‘* between two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be born,” with no certainty that the one is really 
dead, but clinging still to the unconquerable hope that the 
other may survive its birth-throes and grow in due time 
to maturity and strength. It is on what it is doing and 
failing to do to foster that process that this Government 
or any Government must be judged. And the issue, 
stated briefly and broadly, is (to develop Mr. Baldwin’s 
pertinent argument) between armed democracies and 
armed democracy—a democracy whose reliance on 
material armaments will become progressively less and 
less. We are still in the era of .armed democracies. 
There is no disguising that depressing truth. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Baldwin regarding the increasing arma- 
ments of democracies like the United States and France, 
Holland and Switzerland and Belgium, to say nothing of 
our own country, tell a conclusive tale. And when we 
turn to the autocracies the outlook is more sombre still. 
The world, as the Lord President declared, is as unsafe 
for democracy as it ever was. 


There is only one way out. No one in Monday’s 


debate seriously suggested any other. The various 
speakers differed only in the emphasis they laid on it. 
Democracies can only disarm if the world can become 
A democracy it in theory is. 


an armed democracy. 





ARMED DEMOCRACY 


The community of sovereign States, whether regarded 
as members of the League of Nations or merely as units 
in an unorganized national society, constitutes a demo. 
cracy by virtue of the independence and equality of 
rights which every State enjoys. The moment those 
rights are anywhere invaded the whole fabric is endan- 
gered, and unless the resistance is general and immediate 
it will be brought to the ground. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
accepted that doctrine without reserve when he said 
on Monday that the aggression would only be prevented 
if it were made clear to the would-be aggressor that 
there would be against him such overwhelming forces as 
would deny him any prospect of victory or of reaping 
reward from his wrong-doing. That is the collective 
system. That is League of Nations doctrine. That is 
the principle of armed democracy. It is the principle, 


within circumscribed limits, of the Locarno Treaties, of 


the proposed Air Pact, and of the agreement desired by 
France in Eastern Europe. And the question the Govern- 
ment must answer is what it has done and is doing to 
give the principle reality. 

That is a subject on which Ministers are disposed to 
be too complacent. It is perfectly true that a British 
initiative at Geneva last December led to’ beneficent 
results in the matter both of the Saar and of the Hungaro- 
Jugoslav dispute. They showed, incidentally, that 
action is often safer than inaction. But those achieve- 
ments have been worked rather hard in Ministerial 
speeches of late. They constitute no very’ impressive 
harvest for the three years and more of the Government's 
existence, and it must be observed that their effect was 
to raise the League of Nations from a pit into which 
the British Government as much as any other had allowed 
it to slip. There may be no advantage at this moment 
in speculating how the international outlook might 
have been changed if, for example, the British Govern- 
ment had given outspoken support to the drastic ‘Italian 
disarmament proposals in the first week of the Conference 
at Geneva, or had proposed firm action—not individually 
but as a challenging invitation to other League members 
—in the first month after the Manchurian’ aggression, 
or had more boldly exacted real equality for Germany 
after the declaration of December, 1932, or insisted in 
spite of France on pursuing conversations on the basis 
of Germany’s inherently reasonable disarmament offer 
of April of last year. But to refrain from such excursions 
into the past does not mean for a moment acquitting the 
Government of all responsibility for the sequence of 
events that took Japan and Germany out of the League 
and have made. the international situation what it 
is today. 

But the international situation of tomorrow is now the 
chief concern. Ministers cannot have it both ways. If, 
as they periodically assure us, Great Britain’s influence 
in Europe is immense, and all other countries are per- 
petually eager to know what we shall say or do, then 
our failure to persuade them to exchange competitive 
national armaments for defence through an armed collec- 
tive system takes some explaining—unless the explanation 
be that we have not yet tried hard enough. And the fact 
remains that most nations doubt us. We talk—Sir 
Austen Chamberlain very rightly talks—of making it 
clear to any would-be aggressor that overwhelming force 
will be arrayed against him. But have we made it 
incontestably clear to both would-be aggressor and 
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potential victim that in case of need we should ourselves 
make full contribution to that force ? Is France, for one, 
convinced of it? We have signed the Covenant.. We 
have signed the Locarno Treaties. But from the day the 
ink was wet on,those instruments, in Press and in Par- 
liament there has been an unchecked flow of demonstra- 
tions of the legal, if not moral, freedom we retain to evade 
our obvious obligations if, when the moment comes, it 
seems inconvenient to honour them. Editorials in the 
British Press and speeches in the British House of Commons 
are read in other capitals besides our own. And other 
nations are not prepared to stake their national existence 


on a vague British assurance that it will all come right 
on the night. If Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden in their 
coming pilgrimages can create the conviction wherever 
they go that we really mean, with Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
that an aggressor will be met by united and overwhelming 
force, this country supplying its full share, then sober 
men will be able to believe again in the possibility of 
reducing armaments. For while disarmed democracy 
remains the goal, to attain it we must pass through a 
stage in which armed democracy replaces armed—and 
competitively armed—democracies. To that competition 
the certain end is war. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY VOTE 


AMBRIDGE University has just sent a new 
representative to the House of Commons as the 
result of an uncontested by-election, Oxford University 
Conservatives are in process of selecting a Conservative 
candidate, who, since none but Conservatives are ever 
elected for Oxford University, can count on finding 
himself also in due time in the House of Commons. The 
two events may perhaps serve to direct some necessary 
attention to the too little regarded subject of university 
representation in Parliament. Plural voting was almost 
completely abolished by the Franchise Act of 1918. 
One of the only two cases in which it still survives is 
when the holder of a residential vote is also a qualified 
university voter. The universities have retained their 
privilege, partly no doubt in deference to tradition 
and sentiment—not enough seats are involved to matter 
very greatly one way or the other—and partly as result 
of the very just belief that the universities should be 
capable of .contributing to the House of Commons a 
distinctive element without which that Chamber would 
be sensibly the poorer. 

That is the real justification for university repre- 
sentation. The theory is perfectly sound, but it is 
only in so far as it finds its proper expression in practice 
that the claim to the retention of the privilege can be 
sustained. And at the present moment it is very far 
from being sustained. The universities show no sign 
of recognizing their responsibilities, and if they lost 
their representation by an act of the next Labour 
Government they would have no one but themselves to 
thank. For with rare exceptions they are making no 
visible endeavour to send to Parliament men or women 
of any different type from the ordinary routine party 
candidate. What they might give they are not giving, 
and the raison détre of the privileges they enjoy has 
practically disappeared. Such a question cannot be 
conveniently discussed on the basis of an analysis of 
personalities. On the other hand, since it is essentially, 
a question of personalities, that aspect of it can clearly 
not be disregarded. Consider for a moment what 
university representation today is. One might expect. 
the identity of university members to be familiar to 
the most casual student of politics, as it was when 
Lecky sat for Dublin University and Gorst for Cambridge 
and Anson for Oxford. But how many people could 
name five of the university members today? Let the 
list speak for itself. The universities are represented 
in the present House of Commons as follows : 


Oxford JS Lord Hugh Cecil London .. SirE. Graham Little 
pias hi ‘(Sir Charles Oman Welsh .. Capt. Ernest Evans 


’ % (Mr. John Buchan 
Cambridge {Se john ithers Scottish < Mr. Noel Skelton 
‘Mr. K. M. Pickthorn Dr. G. A. Morrison 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone Northern | 4: . 
Sir R. H. Craddock Sidand f°O% © Seeioe 


Combined 
English 


There is no question of saying a word derogatory of 
any one of the twelve. whether as a personality or as‘a 
politician. The question is how many of them can be 
regarded as the type of member whom the House of 
Commons can reasonably look to the universities to 
provide. The answer is, perhaps three, perhaps four. 
The rest, admirable members of the House no doubt, 
might just as well have stood as candidates for any 
borough or county division. With the exception of Miss 
Rathbone, whose independence of mind is a qualification 
in itself, all wear party labels. With the exception of 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Buchan, whose title to sit as 
university members will command general recognition, 
they can be described with little injustice as good average 
party politicians. 

If that is what university representation exists to 
provide there is no more to be said. But it manifestly 
is not. If Oxford and Cambridge and the rest can do no 
better than that, no possible justification survives for the 
attribution to them of members elected by a non-resident 
vote, and the sooner university representation is swept 
away for the anomaly it is the better. But if that does 
happen, as it may, it will be a misfortune none the less. 
For university representation as it might be could supply 
the House of Commons (or a reformed House of Lords) 
with an invaluable ingredient. Necessary as the party 
system is to the efficient working of the House of Com- 
mons, there is abundant room for a handful of independent 
members, marked by a special breadth of outlook and 
detachment of view, fortified in many cases with speciat 
knowledge of particular questions, and under no kind of 
pledge to cast their votes in accordance with the direction 
of Party whips. A hundred members claiming such 
unchartered freedom would be an embarrassment. “A 
dozen or fifteen would be an asset. It is probably impos- 
sible to make university representation completely non- 
political, for voters are inevitably politically-minded, 
resident and non-resident university voters as much as 
anyone. But universities may. at any rate, be expected 
to subordinate political considerations to others more 
germane to their potentialities and traditions, and to 
recognize their duty to render a national service which 
they are rendering only scantily today. To cite person- 
alities merely as examples, it is obvious that the value to 
the House of Commons of the addition to its membership 
of men like Mr. Maynard Keynes or Professor Gilbert 
Murray, intervening in debates on subjects they have 
made peculiarly their own, would be inestimable. Yet 
so long as university elections are run on political lines 
the prospect of either Mr. Keynes or Professor Murray 
being sent to Westminster is negligible. 

The position ‘is’ not entirely simple. The political 
tradition is deep-rooted. But in this case it is a bad 
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tradition—bad for the universities themselves, whose 
reputation suffers when its representation is undis- 
tinguished, and bad for the House of Commons, which loses 
what the universities have it in their power to give. Unless 
a change is made, university representation should go. 
The House of Commons would be just as efficient if it 
consisted of 603 politicians instead of 615. But a House 
of 603 politicians would be by no means as efficient as 
one in which that number was supplemented by a dozen 
men, or men and women, chosen by the universities 
first and foremost for their knowledge or experience or 
personal qualities, and with little or no regard for their 
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party affiliations. If Oxford and. Cambridge—for rej. 
dential concentration makes it easiest there—would take 
the lead in the creation of non-party committees concerned 
only with the selection of candidates whose election as 
university members would add distinction to. the univer. 
sity itself, and make manifest its consciousness of its 
responsibilities, university representation would be set 
on a new footing and the service rendered by those “ semin: 
aries of sound learning and religious education” win 
general recognition. Dominus illuminatio mea ; is all the 
illumination being passed on ? Hine lucem et pocula sacra; 
is all the light being radiated and all the vintage shared ? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prince of Wales, I see, is to broadcast on his 
new Jubilee Trust Fund for Youth. It is time 
we heard something more of the organization of the 
fund. The <Prince’s speech was admirable, but 
analysed down it will be found to consist mainly of 
the definition of a broad objective. Subcriptions 
will quite certainly flow in larger volume when 
the constitution of the Trust Council is announced, 
An appeal for money to be expended simply in grants to 
supplement the funds of existing organizations is not 
inspiring to the maximum degree. And the appointment 
of trustees representing those organizations exclusively 
is not all that the occasion needs. I should like to see 
one or two unexpected invitations issued. The author of 
Love on the Dole, for example, might be very much in 
place on such a body. 
* * * * 

The report that Pastor Niemoeller, the former U-boat 
commander who now fills the pulpit of the leading church 
in the fashionable Berlin suburb of Dahlem, and was 
arrested for reading a manifesto against the pagan 
“German Faith Movement” last Sunday, seems 
to lack confirmation. The vogue this sailor-preacher 
(a kind of twentieth-century John Newton) enjoys is 
enormous. <A friend of mine recently attended his 
church on a Sunday morning. Arriving forty minutes 
early he just got one of the few remaining seats. Then 
the doors were shut, and the crowds still streaming up 
had to content themselves with another sermon in the 
Church Hall. The sermon was purely evangelical, and 
made no reference to current controversies. Religion in 
Germany survives all the despotism exercised in its name, 

* * * * 

When there is a law it ought, no doubt, to be enforced, 
and I have never felt that the 30-mile limit in built-up 
areas was unreasonable—provided that special thorough- 
fares like by-passes and arterial roads are excepted from 
the restriction, as for the most part they are. But the 
menacing flamboyance of Lord Trenchard’s announce- 
ments about the calculated motorist-trapping apparatus 
that he is organizing has something very distasteful about 
it. What do Mr. Hore-Belisha and Lord Trenchard want ? 
To prosecute every motorist driving 31 miles an hour in 
a built-up area, or to prevent motorists from doing 40 
miles an hour? In Pall Mall and on Constitution Hill there 
is a 20-mile limit, universally observed without any 
special police-cars, tested speedometers, gongs, or any of 
the rest of the paraphernalia. A good many cars no 
doubt do 22 or even 25 miles on occasion, but a few pro- 
secutions of drivers defying the limit much more flag- 
rantly than that are quite enough to keep general speed 
down. So it would be in the 30-mile-an-hour roads. 
Official concentration on motor-chasing can only mean 
official neglect of duties far more pressing. 


The daily papers have published a good assorted 
bunch of opinions, authoritative and otherwise, on Mr. 
Epstein’s “ Behold the Man.” I say authoritative, but 
I hardly know, after all, who possesses any special 
authority to interpret Mr. Epstein. At any rate, the 
ordinary man has as much right as anyone to go and see 
and express his view. It was as a very ordinary man 
that I went myself. I went ready to be impressed. | 
looked at that towering block of stone in its too circum- 
scribed setting from every angle. I gave myself reason- 
able time for its qualities to make their appeal. 
from first to last only a repulsive mass of shapeless 
hideousness. Mr. Epstein, in my judgement, has carved 
a gargoyle and called it Christ. But I know that some 
people can see in it all the law and the prophets and 
the gospels as well. 


I saw 


* * * * 
The verdict in favour of the Rev. S. G. Morris, of 
Clacton, and the Evening Standard, in the libel action 
brought against them by members of a concert-party whose 
Sunday evening shows Mr. Morris had scathingly eriticized 
from the pulpit of his Baptist Church at Clacton, is a 
matter for profound satisfaction. It was a right and, 
courageous use of the pulpit, abundantly vindicated in 
the result. It would be a disaster if fear of the law of 
libel checked just denunciations of social evils, and the 
growing laxity of the stage—not, of course, by any means 
the whole of it—has been carried to a point at which 
plain words akout it are badly needed. 
* * * * 


I take this from the Sunday Referee : 


In seven years of married life a Canadian couple have had no 
fewer than eighteen children, the births being: 


After twelve months .. 
Ten months later 
Eleven months later 
Twelve months later 
Eleven months later 
Twelve months later Triplets. 
Twelve months later Triplets. 
The husband is a French-Canadian jobbing carpenter who, at the 
age of nineteen, married an eighteen-year-old Icelander. 


Would “Crime and Punishment” be too strong a 
heading ? 


Triplets. 
Twins 
Triplets 
Twins. 
Twins 


* * * * 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was recently asked by a well- 
known politician what period his new History of Europe 
covered. ‘‘ Oh,” he answered, “ from primitive man to 
—to. Beaverbrook.” ‘‘ Ah,” was the comment, “I see. 
Completing the circle.” 
* * * “ 
Our Italics 
“* Paying one of his periodic visits to the capital, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the British Minister, left today for 
Nanking, where he will stay for about a month.” The 
Times’ Peking correspondent. JANUS, 
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IRELAND TODAY: I. DE VALERA’S STRENGTH 


By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 


[This is the first of a series of four articles by Mr. MacLaughlin, who has just completed a tour 
of investigation in Ireland on behalf of Tue Specrator.| 


HIS is a good time to survey the Irish situation. 
Mr. de Valera is more firmly established than ever 
despite the rigours of the economic war, the threat of the 
Blueshirts, and a bold industrial policy. There is indeed 
a Communist cloud in the sky, but it is as yet small if 
interesting. No astute observer in Ireland can doubt 
that the Government will win handsomely the pending 
by-election in Galway, or would fail to increase their 
majorit y if a General Election could be held tomorrow. 
All the same, there is a universal hope of settlement with 
Great Britain ; one cannot fail to hope, too, that Whitehall 
and Westminster will be able to enhance the Jubilee year 
with the realization of a just and lasting peace with the 
Free State. 

The secret of Mr. de Valera’s ascendancy lies partly 
in the fact that he possesses the same magic power 
of fascination as Mr. Lloyd George. or Herr Hitler, 
a quality which acts as a charm on simple folk, if not 
altogether so attractive to aristocracies and aliens. Also 
he is immensely sincere and quite incorruptible. It is 
true that some of his political meanderings have seemed 
tortuous and tainted with casuistry, but he has never 
swerved for personal gain from what he has felt to be the 
‘ause of the Irish people. They and not the big farmers 
or squireens elected him; in England there has been 
sometimes too ready a desire to confuse the latter with 
Ireland, which is predominantly a land of landless cottars 
and tenants of holdings so small and poor that they would 
scarcely merit the title of farm in England. It is the 
Men of the West and the tenement-dwellers of the City of 
Dublin who are the backbone of Mr. de Valera’s party. The 
economic war and the ruin of the big farmers have meant 
little.to them; indeed, they have enjoyed a kind of 
“ Schadenfreude ” from the distress of their more pro- 
sperous countrymen, just as the poor peasants have at that 
of the kulaks in Soviet Russia. Of course, the increase 
in unemployment, the high cost of British imports and the 
closing of many a big house have been disadvantageous ; 
but better pensions, free milk and free meat have gone a 
long way to correct the balance so far as the poor are 
concerned. There has too been the feeling that in refusing 
to hand over the Annuities Mr. de Valera is standing up for 
little Ireland against the old enemy ; and there is great 
faith in his ability to bring Ireland eventually to the Land 
of Promise. ‘* Wait now—he’ll bring us something some- 
day,” is an irrefutable argument when spoken by Biddy 
Mulligan. 

There is plenty of talk of a Republic. Both of the big 
parties make much of the evils of partition ; the weekly 
organ of Fine Gael, the renamed Cosgrave party, bears 
the name “ United Ireland.” But one cannot help feeling 

that this same partition has helped politicians of all 
parties out of a quandary. For by proclaiming the fact 
that an Irish Republic without the North is inconceivable 
they have saved themselves from the consequences of 
proclaiming a Republic, since everyone realizes that 
the coercion of Ulster is impracticable. 

In view of this, it is perhaps regrettable that the 
abolition of the Oath in the Dail has been taken so 
seriously in England. The Oath had little worth so long 
as the majority of those who took it did not mean what 
they said. From an objective point of view, the recon- 
ciling of rebel hearts would appear to be much more 


important. Undoubtedly, the present Irish leaders have 
read strangely the meaning of the Treaty, but it must be 
remembered first that centuries of underdoggery have 
brought similar characteristics to the surface all over 
post-War Europe, and secondly, that Mr. de Valera was 
always hostile to the Treaty which he and his friends 
fought in the Dail, and on the battlefields of a civil war. 

Perhaps there has never been such a hopeful time for 
settlement as the present. Extreme nationalism has 
learnt the responsibilities of government, has had some 
success with its extraordinarily ambitious schemes for 
self-sufficiency, and is aware of the justice and unreason- 
ableness of the British cause. Of course, there is a band 
of irreconcilables and there is the growing party of 
Communist republicans who are equally hostile to Fianna 
Fail, Fine Gael and Great Britain. But few sensible men 
doubt that Mr. de Valera speaks for the mass of the Irish 
people and will continue to speak for it after he has made 
economic peace with England. It is inevitable that the 
Dublin Press will not altogether desist from an occasional 
twist at the tail of the British lion any more than will 
that of New York : but it is evident that the same growth 
of understanding for the British standpoint is becoming evi- 
dent on the western as on the eastern shores of the Atlantic. 

Amour propre has always meant more to the Irish than 
has material well-being. Quite naturally, they have 
preferred self-government to good government, though 
they hope eventually to combine both. So the issue of 
the Oath is much more important than that of the land- 
annuities, especially since the Irish farmer has dis- 
covered that he made a mistake when he imagined that he 
was about to escape from the burden of these ; now, he 
pays, or refuses to pay, them to his own Government 
instead of to Great Britain. Probably some reassessment 
is just and would be acceptable. Ireland is unlikely to 
haggle on this point, so soon as her people are convinced 
that the British public look in no unfriendly way on her 
new economic policy and national status. In a later 
article I hope to deal with the astonishing progress made 
during the past vear towards the industrialization of 
Ireland, which is mercifuily being achieved not so much 
in the cities as in rural centres hitherto entirely dependent 
on agriculture. The intense national feeling of “ the 
other island” needs no introduction ; nor, surely, does 
its great strategical importance in time of war. Sub- 
marines can find innumerable lairs in the creeksand harbours 
of the West Irish coast ; these can only be sealed against 
England’s enemy by a people who are England’s friends. 

Speaking generally, I have found a widespread desire for 
peace and better times; the bulk of the nation is un- 
touched by Communism, and the Churches are united in 
a determination to crush it as soon as possible. The 
surest means of arriving at such an end is by putting an 
end to the economic war, and Mr. de Valera is probably 
encouraged in his increased will for peace by his desire to 
avoid an open breach with the Communist Republicans. 
In Ireland, most people pray that England will find a 
negotiator who understands and likes the idealist even in 
wolf’s clothing: he is likely to be more successful than 
many more practical men, especially if he has learnt the 
lesson of the reconciliation of eighteenth-century Scot- 
land andsomething. of the wisdom of patient, unpretending 
Robert Walpole. 
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THE KING 


By E. F. 


N the fall of the Whig Government in 1839, Queen 
Victoria, not yet twenty years old, fought a pitched 
battle with Sir Robert Peel, whom she had sent for 
to form a Tory Ministry, and defeated him single-handed. 
The casus belli was that Sir Robert desired the Queen to 
change some, at any rate, of the Ladies of her Household 
who were the wives or daughters of Whigs, as a mark 
of confidence in her new Government, and have Tory 
ladies about her. She refused to part with any of them 
and Sir Robert resigned. In describing the various 
phrases of this battle to Lord Melbourne she wrote, 
‘“*T should like to know if they mean to give the Ladies 
seats in Parliament.” In these withering words sarcasm 
had found its supreme expression. She never modified 
her uncompromising attitude as to the proper limits of 
employment for her sex, and forty years later, hearing that 
some woman had spoken in favour of female suffrage, she 
said that ‘* Lady € —— ought to have a good whipping.” 
Though King Edward was not so drastically disposed, 
he had a strong objection to women stepping out of 
their “ proper sphere.” On almost 
refused to cat some venison because the stag had been 
shot by a Diane chasseresse, and he was strongly 
opposed to what his mother termed “ so-called and 
erroneous rights for women.”’ As late as 1908, when female 
suffrage had become a subject on which Asquith’s Cabinet 
debated and was divided, he poured scalding vials of wrath 
on Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for attending and speaking at a meeting in the Albert 
Hall on the subject. By this time, it is true, it had become 
more odious to him by reason of the antics of militant 
suffragettes, and the King’s dislike of the principle was 
emphasized by the hooliganism of its more active sup- 
porters, who, despairing of arriving at anything by 
constitutional means, resorted to these expedients with 
the avowed intention of making themselves so rabid a 
nuisance that notice must be taken of them. In the 
Cabinet, Haldane and Sir Edward Grey were both in favour 
of female suffrage, and Mr. Lloyd George had warned 
the militant section that their lawless proceedings were 
doing the greatest disservice to their cause. But it was no 
good: the King maintained that Mr. Lloyd George had 
shown “ an entire absence of good judgement, good taste 
and propriety.” “I shall have no more to do with him 
than what is absolutely necessary,” irritated 
conclusion. 


one oceasion he 


was his 


Mr. Lloyd George was quite right in believing that mili- 
tant methods retarded rather than advanced the cause with 
which he was in sympathy, but for the next six years, 
up till the outbreak of the Great War in the fifth year of 
King George’s reign, these injudicious ladies continued 
Their 
leaders were earnest and noble-minded women, but their 
of making themselves that 
somebody must attend to them only enlisted the attention 
of the police. They padlocked themselves to the railings 


their operations, but got no nearer their goal. 


notion such a nuisance 


in Downing Street and to the pulpit in Westminster 
Abbey, they set fire to haystacks, they broke windows, 
they slashed Sargent’s portrait of Henry James on 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, they were credited, at 
any rate, with making some plot for kidnapping or killing 
Mr. Lloyd George when golfing by hiding in some furze 
bushes near a bunker into which he might be con- 
fidently expected to drive: they committed a thousand 
futile and foolish outrages in order to terrorize the nation 


AND HIS REIGN: 


IV. WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
BENSON 


into granting their demands. Certainly they were jy 
earnest, for they gladly faced prison, where some of them 
went on hunger strike, and were forcibly fed, for the sake 
of the cause. But no Government could possibly bring 
in a Bill for their enfranchisement while these outrages 
continued, and they only alienated the sympathies of 
those who rightly deplored such lawless methods. Mp, 
Lloyd George had already promised to bring the question 
before the House of Commons, but what Minister could 
support them as long as they showed themselves less 
fit for the vote than for prisons or lunatic asylums? 
The burning of haystaecks could not be considered a 
qualification for political responsibility. 

But on the outbreak of War these stupid outrages 
ceased abruptly and were never renewed. England became 
a military training camp, and women were needed to 
take the place of men. They came forward in thousands 
and tens of thousands, and there was scarcely a business 
or an industry, except those that required ‘physical 
strength beyond that of their sex, in which they did not 
adequately fill the places of the men who had vacated 
them. - They became clerks, constables, chauffeurs, 
chemists, munition-workers, electricians and doctors, 
and in all such trades they showed themselves quick 
to learn, eager to work, efficient and reliable. More 
than that, they exhibited powers of organization, com- 
petent shouldering of responsibilities, management of 
subordinates, all which qualities hitherto had been 
supposed to be the property of males alone. When the 
War was over many directors of large businesses preferred 
to retain their women and girls to reinstating demobilized 
men, 

The effect of employment on women themselves was 
amazing. They had discovered and proved their own 
‘apabilities, and as always happens except in the case 
of those who are congenitally lazy. they enjoyed their 
use. Thousands of girls who had hitherto mooned their 
time away in objectless idleness chose to continue working 
rather than go back to the easy monotony of their previous 
life. Work not only exercised their faculties but brought 
them wages and freedom. All day they were occupied 
with their jobs, and, as the independent worker has every 
right to do, they claimed the freedom of their leisure. 
Latchkeys took the place of domestic evenings, and they 
set up for themselves, sharing a flat with friends, or living 
in hostels for women. This movement of independence 
which had begun before the War was vastly accelerated 
by it, and it could not have been otherwise. As for 
the franchise, even those who had most strenuously 
opposed it saw the iniquity of withholding it any longer. 
The Bill was passed by the Conservative Government, 
but any Government, Labour or Liberal, would have 
done the same: it was won, however, not by the lawless 
campaigns of the militant, but by the patriotic industry 
of the whole sex, and though deservedly earned was of 
far less consequence to women in general than was their 
independence. Practically all professions had been 
opened to them, and, oddly enough, the only one in which 
their work was not as successful as that of men was 
dressmaking. 

The cry, of 
unsexed., 


that women had become 
That was bound to happen, but it would be 
far nearer the truth to say that they had rid themselves 
of many obsolete conventions. It is related, for instance, 
that, late in the ’ninetics a lady whose daughter was to 


course, arose 
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be married a week later went with a friend to see a 
play which was then thought to be very advanced. 
She enjoyed her evening and was much interested ; at 
the end she said, ‘“ What a wonderful play! And 
dearest Margaret will be able to see it next week.” That, 
with all respect to Victorian tradition, was great nonsense. 
If the play had a corrupting influence, this careful mother 
should have been shocked herself: if it had not, there 
was no reason why dearest Margaret should wait for a 
week, A great many of such false proprieties were 
wholesomely swept away by the four years’ gale of stark 
reality. Boys and girls, men and women, discussed 
together subjects which had hitherto been considered 
impossible for inter-sexual conversation: powder and 
lip-stick were used openly instead of privately, mixed 


bathing in light attire became a common object of the 
seashore, and it was a matter of universal knowledge, 
based on demonstration, that women had legs. But it 
is a most mistaken idea to assume that such laxities 
have anything to do with looseness of morals or the unsex- 
ing of women. Their general emancipation, of which 
the suffrage was one of the less important items, was 
long overdue, for they had proved by four years of in- 
cessant demonstration how much vaster a body of able 
and efficient workers the nation possessed than had 
ever been suspected. There followed in due course, 
as a corollary of women’s suffrage, their entry as members 
into the House of Commons. 

[In his neat article, entitled 1914,” Mr. Benson deals 
with the crises of the eve of war.] 


BRITAIN, CHINA, AND JAPAN 


FROM A SPECIAL 


ORD LOTHIAN’S recent writings in The Times have 
given a stimulus here to the hope that the dangers 
threatening British investments and trade in China are 
being realized in London, though it is feared (perhaps 
wrongly) that the old compiacency about the East. still 
rules, and that the cherished belief survives that all an 
Englishman in China has to do is to sit in his office while 
Chinese come in to buy what he has to offer for twice its 
value. That has long ceased to be true, if it ever was. 

Many British merchants in China are now gravely 
apprchensive and see a position developing which is full 
of peril for them. They visualize their own position in 
China ; they visualize Japan’s ; they put the two together 
and get a total which is anything but satisfactory. Events, 
moreover, in the last six months have moved quickly and 
show more and more clearly that the voleano on which we 
sit is boiling up rapidly. 

At the end of the last century and the beginning of this, 
Great Britain led the way in China, built railways, began 
to open up mines and inland trade such as piece goods, 
oil, cigarettes, and so on, founded modern banking and 
developed shipping, in fact initiated the commercial 
development of the country. But following a time of 
disorganization due to the Revolution, we began to slip 
back and back, until about ten years ago a prolonged land- 
slide brought us to our present state, leaving us mere 
shadows of our former enterprising and progressive 
selves. 

At the moment China is deep in the trough of the wave 
ot world depression. Customs figures of imports and 
exports show a lamentable decrease compared with 
previous years. Trade is falling off rapidly. Although 
there are signs of political stability in the country— 
Chiang Kai-shek is secure in the Yangtze Valley—Canton 
seems dormant, and Japan dominates the north. The 
economic position is deplorable, and this is largely due to 
Shanghai, where we are in the middle of a financial crisis 
which amounts to a virtual banking moratorium. Interest 
on loans is as high as 20 per cent., export trading ercdits, 
known as “packing” credits, are closed to all but the 
richest, while the leading foreign and Chinese banks are 
as “tight” as the grip of an Arctic winter. The main 
cause of the débdcle is the adverse balance of trade, which 
came ‘to a peak with a violent flight of silver, due to 
America’s purchasing programme. The immediate result 
of this was a runaway exchange, which though checked by 
official action, left the bankers in an awkward fix. Unfor- 
tunately the big Chinese banks were already in an unsatis- 
factory position, for over the last few years they have 


CORRESPONDENT : es 
Shanghai, February. 


become choked with their own Government Bonds (forced 
on to them by various Ministers of Finance) and at the 
same time they have pursued an over-enthusiastic land 
policy. The Shanghai land boom over the last six years 
has been phenomenal, and Chinese bankers have been 
making advances up to 90 per cent. of inflated values— 
which unfortunately will not always remain inflated. 
Thanks to these factors the front door of China’s trade is 
jammed. An objective picture of China shows a huge unde- 
veloped country in the doldrums of depression, with a well- 
founded British enterprise tottering under the weight of 
Chinese Nationalism and a diplomacy which during the 
last few years has been entirely ineffective. 

What of Japan? Her position, in some ways, was 
little better, and is still not very encouraging. The past 
tense ‘ is used because in 1931, with the adoption 
of her Manchurian policy, Japan entered on a new era in 
China. The prospect of success or failure in Manchukuo 
does not affect the present issue. because the Japanese 
are there in Manchukuo and there they will remain. What 
does affect us is that there is every indication that Japan 
is going to pursue the same policy in China proper. Short 
of actually sending troops and garrisoning the country, 
she will do everything in her power to dominate and 
control the Nanking Government. In fact. her definite 
aim appears to be to put into effect the old Part V of the 
notorious Twenty-one Demands of 1915. 

What is alarming for Great Britain about this policy 
a request 


* was ” 


is, first, that Japan is completely self-seeking 
that other nations should not negotiate with China until 
present Sino-Japanese problems are cleared up is the 
Oriental way of saying “ we and we alone are going to 
win China ”—and secondly, the terrifying speed with 
which Japan is putting her plans into effect. A few 
months ago China made revisions in her tariffs. and the 
tone of the announcement as well as the nature of the 
revisions themselves savoured strongly of Mr. Ariyoshi’s 
(the Japanese Minister's) dictation. They were predomi- 
nantly pro-Japanese, especially as regards cotton goods, at a 
time when the Chinese cotton industry is at its lowest ebb. 
The tone of Chinese statesmen’s utterances during the 
last few months has shown a sudden transformation. 
Not so long ago the Waichiaopu (F.O.) was fulminating 
and keeping up an outward show of anger over the loss 
of Manchukuo, but quite recently Wang Ching-wei (Chiang 
Kai-shek’s right-hand man) issued a statement which, 
if Mr. Suma (the permanent representative of Japan in 
Nanking) had written it himself, could not have been 
more to the liking of the Japanese. There is proof that 
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the diplomats from Tokyo are putting pressure on their 
Chinese colleagues to be more pro-Japanese, and the 
results are remarkably successful. 

In Shanghai now there is news that Japan has made big 
progress in the settlement of her Nishihara loans, and 
in the military world it is said that she has demanded 
that the several hundred German advisers should be re- 
placed by Japanese. The facts of the position in 
Swatow, where the Japanese are reported to be building 
a military wharf at their own convenience, are not yet 
clear ;_ but there is no doubt in the minds of those who 
know the ways of the Japanese that rumours such as these 
invariably turn out to be true, and that many other 
rumoured moves—regarding, for example, the appoint- 
ment of Japanese advisers in all the Ministries in Nanking, 
more Japanese influence in the Customs, and a measure 
of control on certain railways—will sooner or later 
represent accomplished facts. 

Take this sketch of Japan’s present trend in China 
and compare it with a picture of our own. To those 
who have lived and traded in China and Japan it means 
simply the eclipse of Great Britain and the usurpation 
by Japan of the position we held 40 years ago. Is 
this to be accepted without a murmur? Eclipses 
in Japan are total and we have too much at stake (our 
investments run to some £300,000,000) to allow ourselves 


a 





to be snuffed out like candles. But immediate action jg 
necessary if it is to have effect before Japan’s programme 
develops beyond possibility of check. 

Very briefly the steps needed are to intimate to Japan 
that though she says she believes that China cannot help 
herself, and that Japan is the only nation who can assist 

"her, we do not share this view. We are already entrenched 
in China and we intend to safeguard our position jp 
conjunction with all others who share our views. First 
of all it is suggested (and this is of immediate importance) 
that we help Shanghai out of her financial plight and 
thus give China as a whole a jerk out of depression, 
Japan would, of course, be asked to join us and others 
in so doing. Then it is to be hoped that we may pursue 
a more active diplomatic policy by, first, having our 
representatives on the scene of action, i.e., at Nanking 
rather than Peking, and secondly, fortifying them with 
the knowledge that there exists in Whitehall the deter. 
mination to put Britain back where she belongs in China, 

Far be it from us to antagonize Japan in China. There 
is room for both of us, and to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned. But Japan is pursuing an exclusive policy 
of Asia for the Asiatics—primarily for Japan. If we aet 
at once we can prevent that. On the other hand if 
our policy is to evacuate in Japan’s favour, let us say 
so and liquidate quickly. 


THE VENTURE OF LEADERSHIP 


By MORRIS MARTIN 


HE Defensive, said Lenin, is the Defeat of Revolution .- 
and he might have added, it is the first nail in the 
coflin of every living cause. Values, to be operative in 
the life of a community or a nation, must be felt as 
valuable by a sufficiently large number of people ; the 
moment they cease to be intrinsically desirable, and 
demand defence, the sense of unreality creeps in, the 
sense of aflirming something merely because it is tradi- 
tional, and the cause dies as if cut at the root. Neither 
intellectual assent alone, nor emotional response, is sufli- 
cient to bring about that rebirth of the community which 
a corporate devotion to a cause, perceived as valuable, 
evokes. Many writers today, and not least of them the 
writer of an article entitled ‘“* The Real Revolutionaries,” 
in the last number of The Spectator, are anxious to 
aflirm the value of the past, to point out that the truest 
reformer is the one who works within the framework of 
the given historical civilization, and applies the lessons 
of the past to the crying needs of the present. Yet it 
cannet possibly be doubted that many young people 
today, to whom, presumably, falls the task of trans- 
mitting “* the legacies of Greece and Rome, Scandinavia, 
England and above all Christianity,” feel the greatest 
suspicion of any attempt to induce the past to stage a 
“come-back.” Many of us—I write not as representing, 
but as one of, the young people in the Universities today 
—have the uneasy fecling that something is being “ put 
across ”’ us. 

Why is it, for instance, that two phrases have 
crystallized the prevailing disinclination of youth 
to recognize responsibility towards Tradition? I mean 
the phrases “‘ For King and Country,” and the “ Old School 
Tie.” Both, in an age far less cynical than its pre-crisis 
predecessor, are on all hands the occasions of an emotional 
reaction, different from the merely intellectual dissent 
which “ Conservatism ” or “ Free Trade ” or “ Nationa- 
lization ” may arouse. Behind the phrase “ For King 


and Country” there stands, for the student, not the 





Throne or the Sovereign, but the whole apparatus of 
drums and flags, of stupidity and pride, which he has 
reason to believe may lead to his being implicated in 
war again. Pacificism in itself is only the symptom of 
the deep-lying dissatisfaction, and for the moment 
Cambridge is more afflicted with it than Oxford; but 
beneath is the fundamental discontent and the desperate 
desire to make the world safe for Peace. It is the very 
reality of this desire which creates the distrust of the 
past. Where in our traditions can we find that spring 
of action, which will lead to world peace? An education, 
for instance, in which 1066, 1415, 1588, 1815, 1914-18, 
are the most prominent dates, hardly gives one con- 
fidence in the pacific mission of the British people. Those 
who appeal to the past are apt to forget this defect, and 
with the best intentions their use of the current phrases 
of patriotic feeling merely arouses mistrust. 

The second phrase which has become a focus for 
opprobrium is the ‘ Old School Tie.” The man who 
adorned his room with mementoes, with significant 
trinkets and photographs, used to be tolerated, though 
considered a trifle sentimental ; today he has become a 
sinister figure, reactionary, almost morally culpable. 
Yet, again, behind this phrase it is not this generally 
genial figure who is the real object of dislike. It is some- 
thing he suggests, a certain self-satisfied smugness; a 
superiority which gives to the theory of the class-struggle 
a definite plausibility. “It seems to be the obverse of 2 
coin, of which the reverse is the unemployed man. The 
average young person feels a deep embarrassment when 
confronted by this problem in flesh and blood, and a 
more equitable social order is felt with real intensity to be 
valuable ; and yet much of this raw material of recon- 
struction is wasted in sentimentality, much in re- 
crimination. 

Ultimately, as a young man himself has rezently pointed 
out, the young are demanding leadership. He writes : 
“The country is full of potential leaders waiting to be 
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absorbed into any positive movement with sufficiently 
seductive slogans.” On this Mr. Joad comments in the 
same issue Of The Spectator: ‘‘ The demand which in 
politics is for leadership, is in ethics for point and purpose 
jn living.” Purpose is the chief mark of that amalgam 
of diagnosis of the thing to be done, and the capacity 
for calling on the means for doing it, which we call 
character. The demand is becoming more and more 
insistent for an era of character as well as brains in 
politics ; for Mazzinis as well as for Cavours. Action 
today which is going to win the allegiance of the people 
for any programme, must be on a national scale with an 
international outlook ; it must be led by men of out- 
standing character, whose diagnosis of the situation 
extends beyond the mere ability to satisfy their home 
constituencies, to an insight into the real factors of the 
situation—vested interests, economic factors, personali- 
ties and all the other lions in the way. But such character 
cannot be produced as from a hat. To some extent 
it can be developed by the discipline which a sense of the 
past, and the schooling of traditional institutions gives ; 
but will it be of a calibre sufficient to grapple with pro- 
blems never yet squarely faced by that past and those 
institutions ? Do the four Platonic and the nine Christian 
virtues include among them that superlative degree of 
patient unselfishness, that sense of social justice and 
discipline, which will enable the great ventureto be made, 
or are they after all only the rationalized expressions of 
outworn modes of behaviour ? 

The fundamentally democratic tradition is that of 


experiment, of common willingness of a majority of all 
classes of the State to take the next step which reason 
demands. That democratic tradition stands at the parting 
of the ways in these two questions of War and Un- 
employment. ‘“ Leadership,” “ point and purpose of 
living,” “experiment,” ‘sense of community ”— 
these are unexpectedly cnough the phrases which contain 
the answer, the essentials to a democratic planned 
economy ; and the reality behind them is an ethical one. 
Possibly those who look to Christianity as containing the 
answer to our present problems are on the right path ; 
and we shall be right to expect not in the first place a 
new orientation of Christian theory, but a new outburst 
of Christian living. If the Truth is to set us free, then 
it must demand the allegiance of the whole undivided 
person, not merely his intellectual assent. If to a tradi- 
tion of moral stability it is possible that moral experi- 
ment can be added, that human nature, instead of 
remaining on a constant level of intractability, really can 
be changed, then the future takes on a new complexion. 

For this belief a rapidly increasing number of 
young people are prepared not only to die, but also, 
what is much more important, to live, and to experiment 
in their actual daily situation. The venture will demand 
the co-operation of all men of good-will in every order 
of society, and the lifting of our common traditions on to 
a new level of vitality, purged by a spirit of national self- 
sacrifice from the indisciplined individualism and senti- 
mentality, which has hindered efforts for peace and 
reorganization in the past. 


THE YOUNG BROWNING 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


Street, Robert Browning had published Paracelsus. 

is exactly a hundred years on March 15th since 

R. B. inscribed the poem to the friend who suggested 
the theme. 

There never was a time in which so many people knew 
the name of Browning as today. The play and the film 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street have made the romantic 
and slightly foppish poet with his lemon-coloured gloves 
a familiar figure. But to understand the young Browning 
it is necessary to read Paracelsus, in which before he was 
twenty-two years of age he wrote with all the intensity 
of youth upon themes which are still living, and sought 
to answer questions which are always asked and never 


= years before he appeared on the stage of Wimpole 
It 


closed. 

Poetry, like music, does not wait for the years; but 
poetry when it comes to the young is seldom of a deeply 
reflective character. Years bring the philosophic mind 
to others; Browning had it from the beginning. It 
was the same hand that wrote Paracelsus and The Ring 
and the Book; the one is dated 1835, the other 1868-69. 
At an age in which undergraduates are preparing for 
their Finals, Browning had sketched with his splendid 
imagination the main outlines on which he was to spend 
a long life of unbroken devotion. But it is unlikely 
that in Wimpole Street he looked like the author of 
Paracelsus ; poets and other writers seldom look like 
their books, and Browning gave himself no airs as a 
poet. Yet ten years before we see him in the play 
he had given proof that he knew at first hand, and not 
as one who had been told by others, the agonies and 
raptures, the fears and hopes of those who seek after God. 

Browning has never lost the ear of thoughtful readers, 
but too commonly they read him not because he is a 





poet, but in spite of that. Mr. Chesterton has rightly 
reminded us that Browning from first to last was a poet 
and nothing else ; no other poet wrote so little in prose. 
He is not a philosopher who finds it convenient to divide 
his thoughts into lines of a certain rhythmic kind. On 
the contrary, no less than Milton or Wordsworth, he 
knew himself to be dedicated to a poet's life. What 
was given to him was given as poetry. He could not 
have written otherwise without betraying his trust. 
His poems were not pieces of decoration around some 
philosophic thought ; they were the incarnation of the 
things which he had seen and heard. 

The poet had travelled far before he came to that crisis 
in his life which is the subject of the play. That was 
the hour of destiny for which he had been long prepared. 
If anyone seeks to know what had happened before that 
day in the secret shrine of this man’s life, he can read it 
in Paracelsus. In it the ways of the seekers are explored 5 
why men seck to know. and along what perilous ways 
their search leads them. What can man hope to win 
from such seekers? Why do others take the way of 
love, which is also the way of the artist ? How are the 
two quests related? Or if we put it otherwise, what 
may mankind hope to receive down the ways of science, 


and what down the roads opened by the poets and 


artists ? 

Browning had been predestined to be a poet, anda 
poet dealing with such high matters. He was as happy 
in his home as Elizabeth Barrett was unhappy in hers. 
Nothing was lacking in his early days to provide him 
with the occasion for writing poetry. He grew up 
in a home in which religion and learning were not 
divorced ;_ his people like so many of the “dissenting 
interest,” were quick to respond to Letters and Art and 
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Music. He had lived in Camberwell, where he could hear 
the nightingales. He was under the spell of Shelley, 
and lived in a world of romance. Among the many 
stories told of him there is one which throws a light 
upon those days. A youth once said to him in his 
later days that Italy was the only place left in which 
tomance could be found. “I think I should make an 
exception of Camberwell,” Browning replied. 

It was fitting that in such a boyhood and youth he 
should begin to think out the meaning of this human 
seene. Like all poets he found the central theme of 
his poetry in man. This earth with its marvellous 
history was for him from the beginning of his life the 
place in which man had appeared. It was never with 
things or movements or abstractions that he was chiefly 
concerned. Things were of huge interest to him, but 
always as they awakened a response in the spirit of 
man, who 

“ jmprints for ever 
- His presence on all lifeless things.” 

In Paracelsus he had sought for the reconciliation 
of the intellectual life and the emotional, of the scientific 
student and the artist. Paracelsus who sought to 
know must learn from Aprile the poet who sought to 
Jove ; and all that life had taught him he set forth 
in the vision which comes to him at the end. He 
had learned that all created things awaited the arrival 
of man. 

“ The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false.” 

’ Once arrived, man can understand each step in the 
circle. But man is not yet Man. There are still attain- 
ments before him which Paracelsus sees with prophetic 
eye. 

If it is said that Browning here took evolution for his 
theme, it must be remembered that he wrote long before 
the Origin of Species was published. As a matter of fact 
he lived long after that book made its explosions in human 
thinking ; but he never made it a theme for poetry. It 
has been maintained that he might have done this, had 
he been younger. Of that we may well be doubtful. 
Browning wrote of the only meaning of evolution which 
can appeal to a poet. Whether he believed in the 
scientific theory or not, he would not have written poetry 
about it. 

What did kindle a fire within him was not the changes 
which have taken place in created things, but the unity 
given to them in the joy of God, 

“in Whom is life for evermore 
Yet Whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes.” 

When strange groups of young voleanoes come up 
* eyclops-like,” ‘* God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth 
pride.” And in all the other creatures there are attri- 
butes scattered here and there, asking to be combined, 
and they are fulfilled in man. It is this vision which he 
sees uniting together all the life upon this earth. 
Browning was always essentially Christian, though with 
little attachment to Christian dogma ; he would not have 
denied that his interest in evolution was like that of St. 
Paul. “ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now,” and “ waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” Much in his poem seems an 
anticipation of the discoveries of science ; but always his 
one coneern is the coming of the sons of God out of the 
long travail. 

He found a unity in all the levels of life in the rapture 
of that God Who 


“ dwells in all 
From life’s minute beginnings up at last 
To man.” 


With such visions to record, Paracelsus would be a noble 


= 


poem if it had come at the close of a long life ; it is not 
the less worthy of our admiration and wonder when we 
find in it the record of the:first journeys of a young poet 
in unseen lands. The things which he saw and heard 
have not lost their meaning though a hundred years haye 
passed since he gave them to the world. 


ABANDONED | 


“WINHEY’VE just sent a wire for you,” she said. 

“Oh!” The stout little man sat down on the 
parlour sofa, So they had sent for him. <A smile came 
and went across his ruddy face. He picked up the wire, 
and after reading it, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well! Well!” Then 
he went upstairs. He sat down on the bed, still holding 
the telegram in his hand. The woman came into the 
bedroom. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. “ They'll 
want to know tonight.” 

“Nothing,” he said. When he looked at her she 
realized she must go out of the room. The door closed 
again. The man rolled the telegram into a ball and flung 
it into the grate. “ Captain ”—he said, “ Captain . ., 
Ah!” 

No. And besides he felt too bitter about the whole 
thing. A year ago they had retired him, after half a century 
of service. The uniform he had once worn so prcudly was 
now given up to the moths in the wooden box under the 
bed. He got up and looked at himself in the glass. 

Hm! Who would have known him? Nobody, 
The blue and braided uniform had given place to a black 
serge suit, a white linen collar, a bowler hat, and an 
umbrella. When he thought of the latter he laughed 
aloud. Captain Garrity with an umbrella. He began 
walking up and down the bedroom. 

It was indeed nice of them to make the suggestion. 
So she was going up to the breaker’s on Wednesday. 
Well! Well! And that was the end of that. In imagina- 
tion he could see her berthed at the yard, see the 
destructive army descending upon her like a swarm of 
locusts. He even heard the first hammering against. the 
plates. Well really, the hands that struck at her like 
that were the hands of the devil. And they wanted 
him to take her round the land. <A last compliment to 
the man who had sailed her for thirty-one years. How 
nice of them. No. He wouldn’t do it. He felt too bitter 
about the whole thing. That telegram had been like a 
key, opening a door in his mind, trailing all past glories 
before him. He went and stood by the window looking 
out. Above the roofs he could just discern the truck-tops 
of ships lying berthed in the basin. ‘ To hell with it.” 
he said and went off downstairs again. Immediately 
he sat down his wife began again. 

“T’ve already told you I wouldn’t move an inch 
to take any ship out, no, not even if they gave me a brand 
new one. I'm through with that. Will you take this 
reply?” He picked up pencil and paper and wrote, 
“Regret unable take ‘Cisterian’ round the land. 
Garrity.”” He handed it to his wife. 

‘** But it was nice of them to think of you, wasn’t it ? ” 
** Yes,” he said. He sulked like a schoolboy. “ Yes,” 
he said again. 

The woman went off with the wire. 
he had retired to his room again. 
stand him at all. 


? 


When she returned 
She couldn’t under- 
To refuse to take on her last run a 


ship he had commanded for over thirty years. Of 
course, he had been difficult to understand ever since 
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thev finished him up. The solid -earth beneath his 
feet was something alien to him. He didn’t fit in, but 
he had to now, complete with umbrella. 

When the supper was ready she called him down, 
and he ate the meal in silence. Looking at him now 
she realized that wire had shaken him up a bit. Perhaps 
it had hardly been fair of them to remind him. But 
Mr. Bruce, the shore Captain, had always been a little 
sentimental. 

An hour later he went to bed. 
pathized with him. 


Mrs. Garrity sym- 


or) 


“Td just forget it,” she said. ‘I shouldn’t even 
worry. 

* That’s it,” he replied, “ that’s it.” 

He was restless in the bed. ‘ Oh, do he still,” she 
said, irritated. At that he got out of bed and started 
searching for his trousers in the dark. 

“What are you doing ? ” 

* Nothing,” he replied, fastening up his trousers. 
“T can’t sleep. I think I'll go for a walk.” She heard 
him putting on his shoes. 

“ At this hour ? ” 

“Ave.” A few minutes later he had left the house, 
headed dockwards. 

A policeman passed him but he did not move. He 
was staring right ahead. There she was, ‘Cisterian.’ 
But now her name was gone and the spell was cast. A 
shell. The old life in her cast out. Stripped like 
himself, not even the bare bones of a future. She lay 
alone and aloof on that dark February night, the rain 
pouring down upon the decks from which the old life 
had flown. Yes, it was like a blight, this sudden sentence 
of isolation. And tomorrow she would sail North. 
His eves. fell upon the single cluster over the bulkhead 
door. Not a sign of life. Not a thing to be seen upon 
her decks save the head of the night watchman, with 
his greasy bosun’s cap pulled hard over one eye. Maybe 
he was asleep. The policeman passed again, this time 
looking closely at the silent man, now bent almost 
double as he leaned across the bitts, his eves running 
There was not a single corner of her he 
did not know. From stem to stern, from hatch bottom 
to truck top, he knew it all. Isolated. Away from 
the other ships, shut out like a thief, and no doubt she 
would slip her moorings and move out as furtively as 
one. A skeleton crew, enough coal for the run, the 
receipt for delivery, and that was all. ‘ Dear me!” he 
kept saying. “Dear me!” No, he wouldn't have 
taken her to the Northern yard, not for a million pounds, 
but he had to come now, yes, he had to come and see 
her. shed of her glory like himself. He thought of the 
policeman who hadn't even recognized him. Well, that 
was good. He looked down at his umbrella. That had 
saved him no doubt. He laughed thinking of the first 
day he had set forth into the bewildering world of the 
landsman. Suddenly that black shape vanished and 
he saw before him the clean white lines of an ocean liner, 
her decks aflood with life, the pennant flying gaily in 
the breeze, himself upon the bridge and—— 


her length. 


* You mustn’t fall asleep here,” said the policeman, 
shaking Mr. Garrity. He stood erect as though shot, 
looking from the policeman to the ship, from the ship 
to the policeman, bewildered. 

** Yes, yes. I——” 

So he had changed so much that the man hadn’t 


even recognized him. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “Ah!” 


gave one glance at the ‘ Cisterian’ and walked slowly 


out of the dock. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
A‘ attractive volume of essays has just appeared on 
various sixteenth-century worthies, who are called 
“Tudors ” for short, as we might call our seventeenth- 
century ancestors Stuarts, and ourselves Guelphs. In a 
mixture of pride of race and envious amaze, we stare back 
down the centuries through our telescopes at those gaudy 
and gallant Renaissance figures, breaking the bands of 
mediaeval puritanism to loot the world, to sail its uncharted 
seas and return with gold and dreams. What birds of 
paradise, so bright emplumed the phoenix is outdone ! 
How these men travelled, how they pirated, what argosies 
they stole, what Spanish beards they singed, what 
tales they carried home! What tobacco, what pota- 
toes! What new lands they trod, that had yet their 
maidenhead (for so they thought of all lands new to them, 
rightly ignoring the lesser breeds already there indi- 
genous). What clothes they wore, what pearls engemmed 
their shoes ! How like to harpies did they drink and eat ! 
What poetry they wrote, what songs, what drama, and 
what prose! What religion they had, what liturgies, 
what heresies, what flaming ends ! 
‘Tho in your flames my corse to cinders wend, 
Yet am I proud to gaine a Phoenix end... .” 


How Virgin, or how Bloody, were their queens! What 
Favourites reigned in courts, what noble bribes judges 
and lawyers took, what language was hurled around ! 
Drop the telescope and regard ourselves : how small, how 
drab, we seem ! Where flies the sole Arabian bird’s present 
heir? Where, in brief, are the great Guelphs ? Today 
no English pirates loot the Spanish main. No British 
sovereign is permitted by etiquette to be either Virgin or 
Bloody, nor even to give the Dean of St. Paul's pause in 


his sermon with ‘“ Enough, Mr. Dean, enough!” No 
Favourites swagger, no heretics in cinders lie. Our 


literature has been, for a century and more, negligible 
and drab. (Negligible, I mean, by persons of fastidious 
taste : not, to be sure, neglected, for it is, by us Guelphs, 
widely read, and every short while there appears a book 
about it, called ** The Novel,” or * The Poem,” or * A 
Hope for Literature,” or what not ; indeed, the habit of 
talking and writing about Guelph literature grows apace, 
like the coarse luxuriant weed itself.) Guelph music is a 
sorrier business still, about which the less said the better. 

All this must be admitted, by persons of fastidious 
taste. And yet 
learn? How many hazardous young men and women 
are even now flying between the cold moon and the 


open any newspaper, and what do we 


earth, birding it in lonely and perilous winged chariots, 
through space ? Here, too, is Everest assayed again, and 
the northern or the southern Pole; almost one can hear 
the grinding of ** those huge Icy Mountains, which make 
such a dashing and crashing one against another.” While, 
on the windy beach of Florida, where Sir John Hawkins 
the Tudor stood and watched the flying fish and was sold 
unicorns’ horns by Frenchmen, Sir Malcolm Campbell 
the Guelph propels his chariot at 286 miles an hour. We 
have girdled earth and air and ocean, we soar and dive 
and race, we skim from the old world to the new ere the 
leviathan can swim a league. How the Tudors must envy, 
could they see! We have beaten them even in slaughter 
on the grand seale, and they would stare in amaze on the 
juggernaut chariots that rage down our country’s roads, 
We too may cry to a menacing universe, 
‘Tho in your flames my corse to cinders wend, 
Yet am I proud to gaine a Phoenix end.” 

We may: but we do not. Is it, perhaps, mainly style 
in which Guelphs come so short of Tudors ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre. 
“‘ Glory Be—.”. By Arnold Ridley. At the Phoenix Theatre 


A nor inequitable bargain appears to have been struck 
between the modern theatre and religion: the terms of a 
mutual non-aggression pact are faithfully observed on either 
side, and when religion is brought into the theatre the cir- 
cumstances depicted are as a rule only those in which, in 
ordinary life, the technique of the theatre is brought into 
religion. The central figure of this play is a Welsh revivalist, 
Llewellyn Evans, who gains his effects through a mixture of 
the methods of a provincial Hamlet and a village Lothario. 
He has had a successful start to his preacher’s career in his 
native Rhondda Valley, but has had to disappear from his 
beat following a scandal involving a too ardent female 
follower. He re-emerges in Somerset, and conquers the little 
village of Stoke Dando. When the play opens we find him in 
possession. 

His headquarters are in the house of a Mr. Craddock, a 
weak-willed stubborn man who has capitulated more abjectly 
than the rest to the preacher's spell. Mr. Craddock labours 
to provide him with material comforts, and his daughter Ruby 
supplies the feminine inspiration which he claims to be 
necessary to his spiritual health. The only person not to join 
in the general homage is Mr. Craddock’s adopted son, Josh 
Blain, to whom Ruby is supposed ‘to be engaged. Josh is a 
professional footballer. He returns home from a_ victorious 
cup-tie to find himself without the welcome he had expected, 
since all the energies of the village have been diverted from 
football to matters of the spirit, and to discover Ruby being 
wooed by the preacher in the warm periods of the Song of 
Solomon. Josh immediately attempts to express his indigna- 
tion by force, but finds his rival disconcertingly well equipped 
in that respect. He turns to search for another weapon inthe 
details of the preacher's past, and is rewarded by being able 
to trace the girl in the Rhondda Valley who had succumbed 
to Evans and borne him the child which had made necessary 
his abrupt departure from that area. He forms the idea of 
bringing the girl to Stoke Dando and exploding the preacher's 
reputation by confronting him with her at one of his meetings. 
Nellie Peters, stirred by hearing that she now has a successor 
in the preacher's attentions, professes herself willing to play 
the suggested part. But unfortunately for dramatic justice, 
Nellie and Llewellyn Evans are permitted to meet before the 
official confrontation has taken place. He secures her alle- 
giance once more, and she, when the climactic moment comes, 
refuses to plead her cause. The play ends with the preacher 
thus still in command of his audience, but with Ruby, who 
with an acumen surprising in one of her limited intelligence, 
has discerned the duplicity of Nellie, returning to her thwarted 
footballer. Which, in the circumstances, is probably the most 
satisfactory conclusion for everyone concerned. 

The effect of the play depends almost completely upon the 
revivalist, and though the presentation of his character has 
many merits it is less impressive than it might be through the 
paucity of the evidence given on some points and the absence 
of any evidence at all upon others. His character is shown in 
outline as a compound of religious emotionalism and sexual 
irresponsibility, but these elements are only perfunctorily 
analysed, and the method of their interrelation is too glibly 
indicated to be convincing. It was desirable too that we 
should have been given some idea of the conscious limits of 
the hypocrisy which he exhibited in the play’s last scene, but 
on this point the author remained disconcertingly evasive. 
The part was played with an admirable vigour by Mr. Ion 
Swinley, though occasionally his acting seemed to limit its 
effect by following too closely the rhetorical lines of its model. 
The footballer is not a subtle conception, and Mr. Barrie 
Livesey’s performance was a thought too urbane to make it 
entirely convincing. There is an excellent sketch of Nellie 
Peters by Miss Edna Davies, and good performances in small 
parts by Mr. G. H. Mulcaster and Mr. Allan Rose. Mr. Victor 
Stanley provided some acceptable comic relief which will 
commend itself, along with most of the play, to those who 
will excuse a certain lack of novelty in the material, provided 
that it is treated, as it is here, with vigour and alertness. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 
** David Copperfield.” At the Palace Theatre 


EVERYONE, no doubt, will miss some familiar detail, but it ig 
surprising how many familiar details are included. The 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company has spared neither trouble 
nor expense; David Copperfield runs handsomely for over 
two hours, and’ Mr. Hugh Walpole’s adaptation keeps most 
of the essentials of the story. The chief omission during 
the early stages is of David's first schooling at Mr. Creakle’s, 
which disappears entirely. David goes directly from home, 
after his mother’s death, to work for the wine firm of Murd- 
stone and Grinby in London, where he duly lodges with the 
Micawbers ; and soon he is running away to look for his 
Aunt Betsy at Dover. His arrival there, during one of 
his Aunt’s famous skirmishes with the donkeys on the green, 
is a particularly good episode, partly because it is played 
with lively realism and partly because Miss Edna May 
Oliver is an Aunt Betsy who might have stepped straight 
out of the pages of the book. I had always. imagined Mr, 
Dick as small and fragile, rather like the White Knight, 
but this is quite wrong, for he is described as “‘ a florid, 
pleasant-looking gentleman ” and Mr. Lennox Pawle, white. 
haired and rubicund, realizes very well his combination ‘of 
geniality and childishness. 

A more serious variation, later on, is the omission of the 
whole of David's apprenticeship with Mr. Spenlow in Doctors’ 
Commons. ‘He starts straight away as a budding author 
and meets Dora accidentally during a visit with Steerforth 
to the Covent Garden ballet. There is no mention of Aunt 
Betsy’s temporary loss of fortune, nor of David’s years of 
toil as a shorthand writer in the House of Commons. His 
earecr is thus softened and smoothed over, and the film 
deprived of much of that element of struggle against hardship 
and adversity which gives a certain bony structure to the 
story. I miss, too, the book’s racy background of London 
life—the taverns and the coffee-shops and the hackney 
chariots, the dinners sent in from the pastry-cook’s and the 
room over the chandler’s shop in Hungerford Market. There 
are glimpses of period colour, but atmosphere is sacrificed, 
on the whole, to narrative and character ; and certainly it is 
hard to say how time could have been found for anything 
else. A few moments could weli be spared from Dora’‘s 
protracted death-bed, with its slow music ;_ but the producers 
have no doubt been wise to concentrate on personalities, for 
most audiences will find half their pleasure in recognizing all 
the well-known characters as each in turn appears on the 
screen, ; 


They are a friendly, plausible crowd, even though something 
is lacking, I feel, in the Micawber of W. €. Fields. Mr. Fields 
has the right fruity style, but he is accustomed to clipped 
American diaiogue and obviously has difficulty with Micaw- 
ber’s sonorous periods, Frank Lawton is a good Copperfield, 
and I like the sinister precision of Roland Brown as Uriah 
Heep, even though the Heep of Dickens’ imagination was 
probably rather more of a grotesque. Miss Jessie Ralph is a 
life-like Peggotty, and the Yarmouth episodes—including the 
storm—are well done, fortunately without too much agonizing 
over the betrayal of Little Emily. Lewis Stone was obviously 
cut out for the part of Mr. Wickfield, and I wish we saw more 
of him. Miss Madge Evans is graceful and natural as Agnes. 
though inevitably rather colourless, but Dora ought surely to 
be more fluttery : she betrays too much of the native intelli- 
gence of Miss Maureen O'Sullivan. Miss Jean Cadell, as Mrs. 
Micawber, appears all too briefly; hers is the most subtle 
performance of all, for she reproduces the character and 
enriches it at the same time. The smaller parts are all well 
filled; and the film is particularly successful in rendering 
the fairy-tale atmosphere of the book—an atmosphere in 
which every dream comes true in the end—even though 
the pleasant vision of Mr. Micawber as a pioneer in the Aus- 
tralian bush has to be left out. There are bound to be slow 
passages, in spite of George Cukor’s skilful direction, but 
the production has a warm, generous quality which will 
appeal to anyone who likes Dickens; and Dickens, I think, 


would have liked it himself. CHARLES Davy 
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Art 


Epstein and Religious Art | 


No society is likely to produce a strong and steady stream 
of religious art unless religion plays an active part in the life 
of the society itself. At the present day, therefore, when 
religion is no longer a dominant factor in life it would be 
foolish to expect any outburst of religious art directed towards 
the satisfaction of a general, popular demand. On the other 
hand, there is no reason why individual works of art expressing 
religious ideas should not be produced even in an atmosphere 
of general indifference to religion such as cxists today. This 
has often happened in the past : at the time of the early Re- 
naissance, when science was replacing religion, it was possible 
for Masaccio to paint pictures almost unrivalled for intensity of 
religious feeling, and at the end of the eighteenth century the 
general indifference around him did not prevent Blake from 
expressing his personal religious views in poetry or engraving. 

But though it is possible for religious art to be produced in 
non-religious periods, it will be different in kind from that 
produced when religion is itself in the ascendant. Blake is 
different from a Gothie sculptor in that he is aware of the 
opposition to what he wishes to express. He is therefore a 
self-conscious artist and his art a minority art, whereas the 
sculptors of Chartres were, from the point of view of their 
religion, unself-conscious and satisfying the demands of a 
majority. The situation today is closer to that of the late 
eighteenth century than to that of the middle ages. Religion 
is a minority interest and any religious art must be a minority 
art, but ifwe are to have any religious art at all today, it looks as 
though Mr. Epstein is on the right track towards creating it. 

His new statue, Behold The Man! on view at the Leicester 
Galleries, is unquestionably a work of religious art, but it 
represents an approach to the problem new at any rate in 
England. The great difficulty which has faced religious 
artists in Europe for about a century is that our natural 
tradition for expressing religious feeling is utterly used up and 
dead. During the nineteenth century a series of attempts 
were made to revive the tradition by going back to what were 
imagined to be the true sources of the religious style. The 
Gothic revivalists turned back to the architecture of their own 
middle ages; the Pre-Raphaelites to the early Italians and 
to mediaeval artists ; the school of Beuron to the mediaeval 
fresco painters. In more recent times frantic attempts have 
been made to put life into religious scenes by giving them 
modern settings and dresses. 

Mr. Epstein has approached the problem differently. His 
interest in the arts of the savage races was started, we may 
imagine, by realizing that they offered a new way of looking at 
the material world, that they were based on formal principles 
wholly different from those of European art. But this more or 
less technical interest in savage art seems to have led Mr. 
Epstein to feel further that these artists also offered a new 
way of making statements about the supernatural. True, the 
religious and superstitious ideas which they sought to express 
were remote from those of Christianity, but at any rate they 
both existed on the same supernatural plane, and it would be 
worth trying whether their methods could not be adapted 
to the needs of European art. 

This seems to be what Mr. Epstein has tried to do in 
Behold The Man! He has vivified European religious art 
by an infusion of dark blood, itself not pure, but drawn 
from the African, the Aztec and many other races. The first 
result of his experiment is not perhaps in every way a success, 
but before judging it we must estimate the difficulties in the 
artist's way. There was much sentimentality and clap-trap 
to be cleared away from the idea of religious art and there 
was the problem of applying savage principles to a Christian 
theme. Mr. Epstein was, therefore, forced to concentrate on 
the absolute essentials of his problem, and this may account 
for the almost too great simplicity of expression, which we 
can imagine being elaborated in later works of the same kind. 
In a «nse, however, this extreme simplicity makes the statue 
the more suitable to be placed in a church, where it would be 
seen from a distance and would make its appeal instantly. 
‘Those priests who have said that they would be glad to see 
the statue in their own church might well find that, apart from 
delivering a few severe shocks, it would admirably fulfil 
its function as an image. ANTHONY BLUN’T, 


Tourisme francais 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


EN dépit des chutes de neige qui semérent, ces jours derniers, 
& larges flocons leur cotonneuse blancheur sur le sol surpris 
de ce tardif manteau, il est aisé, & plus d’un signe, de déceler 
les furtives approches du printemps. Bientét, sous les feux 
rayonnants d’un jeune soleil, inquiet encore et comme boule- 
versé de son propre pouvoir, lappel du voyage va retentir 
dans les coeurs. Et les beautés d'une nature renaissante, 
anxieuse de renouveau, s’*épanouiront en de multiples séduc- 
tions. La mer, la montagne et les bois rivaliseront d’invites, 
que le touriste, secouant la torpeur molle de la paresse 
hivernale, sentira sinfiltrer en lui, comme autant de frais 
ruisselets. 

Parmiles pays que la Providence a comblés de ses ressources, 
la France n’a point limpression de faire figure de déshéritée. 
Les étrangers qui ont visitée se sont, de tout temps, accordés 
a vanter la douceur de. son climat, la pureté de ses ciels et la 
tendresse de ses horizons. Elle a la ceinture opaline de flots 
glauques qui encercle d’une dentelle dattraits l Angleterre; elle 
a les pics altiers et les glaces éternelles qui couronnent de 
majesté lHelvétie ; elle a les palmiers et les fleurs exotiques 
des rivages africains. Diverse en ses aspects, hospitaliére 
de tradition, la France, au seuil du printemps qui monte, a 
pensé qu'elle se devait de faciliter la venue chez elle de tous 
ceux qui Taiment ou _ souhaiteraient, pour Taimer, la 
connaitre. 

Nos amis étrangers n’apprendront point, en effet, sans 
agrément que des mesures particuliérement avantageuses 
a leur égard viennent d’étre adoptées par les autorités 
francaises. Nombre de_ tracasseries administratives, qui 
paralysaient jusqu’ alors les meilleures volontés, ont été 
trés judicieusement supprimées. Des aménagements finan- 
ciers ont été, par ailleurs, prévus, qui, étant donné les 
difficultés des changes, ne peuvent qu’améliorer fort 
sensiblement l'ensemble des relations touristiques avec notre 
pays. 

C’est ainsi, qu’ au nombre des réformes d’ordre légal, on 
peut signaler ce fait que la possession du passeport ne sera 
plus, désormais, exigée des membres d’associations pro- 
fessionnelles connues, pourvu, naturellement, que celles ci 
se trouvent dénuées de tout caractére d’organisation politique. 
Il suffira que le consul de France certifie conforme la liste 
dressée par les intéressés, et que ces derniers se munissent 
d'une simple carte didentité revétue de leur photographie. 
Les touristes voyageant isolément ne seront, pour leur part, 
passibles que d'un droit de dix francs, leur permettant de 
séjourner deux mois pleins en France. Quant aux automo- 
bilistes, ils se verront dispensés de présenter a la frontiére 
le permis international de conduire ou, encore, le certificat 
international automobile. La Direction Générale des Douanes 
envisage méme la création de cartes d'entrée provisoires, 
lesquellés seraient délivrées par les postes-frontiére et qui 
dispenseraient les propriétaires de voitures de toute autre 
formalité. 

L’Office National de Tourisme précise, par ailleurs, que les 
divers organismes francais de transport consentiront doréna- 
vant sur leurs tarifs normaux de considérables réductions. 
Les compagnies maritimes, par exemple, ont décidé d’accorder 
des remises atteignant un pourcentage de 10 ou 15 sur le 
prix habituel de la traversée. Les grands réseaux de chemins 
de fer se sont entendus, de leur céte, pour établir une diminu- 
tion de 60°, sur le montant des billets simples a place entiére. 
Ces billets, au surplus, donneront droit a un abattement de 
40°,, sur divers circuits permettant de visiter certaines stations 
touristiques et climatiques. Les hotels, enfin, conformément 
aux voeux exprimés par les agences, ont fait connaitre qu'il 
leur serait possible dorganiser tout spécialement pour les 
visiteurs étrangers, des forfaits comprenant tous les frais, 
taxes, pourboires, et transports et autorisant a demeurer 
cing jours & Paris, pour une somme de 375 franes. Il y a la, 
on le voit, une série de mesures précises dont ne pourront 
que se réjouir tous ceux qui, chez nous, souhaitent voir les 

traditions daccueil de la France s’'adapter aux aménagements 
matériels qu’impose, chaque jour plus impérieusement, la 
dureté présente des temps. 
ge a | 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Bagmen 

Both foxhunters and humanitarians have given me much 
evidence that the enlarging of tame foxes, to which I called 
attention the other day, is a growing habit; and is doing 
injury to the hunts as well as the local poultry yards. The 
practice has some curious features. In some districts of the 
west, especially, perhaps, in South Wales, the rabbit trappers 
have killed off every wild fox and, indeed, most other vermin 
and most game birds with a considerable tally of dogs and 
cats. The only recourse of the hunt, if it was not to close 
down, was to release tame foxes. In one area, known to be 
.Cleared of foxes by the trappers, the hunt had a season which 
was almost the best in the records, so far as killing foxes 
was concerned. Local gossips say that the trappers, afraid 
of raising the hostility of the hunt, which is followed by 
many farmers, take particular care that the advertised wood 
is not drawn blank. 


A Proud Hunt 

The bagged fox has always been both a jest and a byword ; 
but the modern methods are in places much more wholesale 
than they used to be and the association with the rabbit- 
trappers gives an unpleasant savour. There are two methods, 
One is to build an artificial earth, generally in the form of a 
“ stick-heap ” that is a pile of faggots or brushwood heaped 
over hollow trees or buried drain piles of generous dimensions. 
The other, which is said to be favoured by the trappers, 
whose methods are not always displeasing to the hunt, is to 
turn a fox out of a bag just before the arrival of the hounds. 
Some Masters and huntsmen who have a hearty dislike of 
the bagged fox maintain that the best hounds will not follow 
a tame fox. Persuasive examples are given, and if this is 
so, the discrimination of the nose of the real hound must be 
even nicer than we have supposed. In any case the point 
is minor, though interesting. What matters is that the 
destructive methods of the trappers are coneealed by this 
traffic in tame foxes; that an animal, often unable to live 
far from a poultry yard, is let loose on the neighbourhood, 
and “‘ the sport of kings ” is slurred and eventually spoilt. 


* * * * 


A Struck Chestnut 


The claim of the statisticians that no chestnut tree is known 
to have been struck by lightning appears to have at least one 
exception. Mr. Noel Sutton, a botanist of a great botanical 
clan, sends me an account of a struck chestnut well known in 
Reading. The details are very interesting. On one of the 
recreation grounds a horse chestnut is to be seen on which the 
leaves of one particular branch turn colour in autumn before 
those on the rest of the tree ; and, more curiously, the buds 
on this branch usually break earlier in the spring. This 
Lough was struck by lightning some years ago. This example, 
however, does not give the lie direct to the census. A wireruns 
from this tree to support a number of young trees which form 
one side of an avenue. The particular lightning stroke 
earthed itself down a supporting post (which it split) and not 
the trunk of the struck tree. It also broke the tapes which 
fastened the young trees to the wire. 


* * 6 * 


Dispersed Lightning 

Lightning may play curious tricks with a tree. I know one 
lime tree in the garden of a charming house in Herefordshire, 
which is now a curious as well as a rather sorry spectacle. 
The tips of most boughs suddenly died or half died after a 
thunderstorm, though the tree itself is, and was, in full vigour. 
The putting forth of a vigorous brushwood of twigs on the 
lower parts of the boughs sufficiently proves the free flow of 
the sap—and the tree is comparatively young, say, thirty 
years of age. ‘The theory seems to be that the lightning 
played about the leaves and inflicted pinpricks in lieu of a 
single stroke. Whether this actually happened or whether 
such a phenomenon is known elsewhere or on other trees than 
the ruby-tinted lime I do-not know. It is certain, at any rate, 
that the malady immediately followed an electric storm, 


Many Mansions 


The sequel to a story about a pair of swallows told lag 
summer has just become known to me; and as swallow-time 
is approaching and the incident is curious, it may not be 
unseasonable or unsuitable to report what exactly happened, 
The pair built no fewer than four nests in the purlicus of g 
Hertfordshire house ; one egg was laid in nest B, but the hen 
then transferred herself to nest A and duly brought off 4 
family. She then went back to nest B and brought up another 
family there. When the birds (of both families) could fly they 
came back every evening and roosted, if that is the word, in 
any and every one of the four nests. Young swallows of the 
last brood commonly come back to the old nest to sleep and 
some few species of bird make several nests. In the case of the 
moorhens, who are as indefatigable builders as the cock wren, 
the extra nests are made for the sake of the grown young, who, 
indeed, will lend a hand. I have known a pair of swallows 
to bring up four successive families; but this combination 
of habits in the philoprogenitive swallow is quite new, so far 
as my expericnce goes. 


* * * * 


An Old Gardener’s Prayer 


The following quaint verses—a sort of prayer for what is 
called the green hand or green thumb—has been dug up and 
sent me by a correspondent. It is not great or grammatical 
poetry, but did not some one dichotomize genius into naive 
and other? 


“The time o’ year be come again, 
When darkness lifts and soils do eall. 
Seeds I sow some happiness to gain 
For Master, I and ail. 


Heavenly Father guide this hand o” mino, 
Please Thee to my plants be kind, 

So when they bloom and sun do shine, 
Thou and us they nearer bind.” 


* * * * 


Small Bird Enemies 


Laments for the scarcity of small birds have reached me 
from a number of places—all fortunately outside England. 
In England the only complaints—and they are few—concern 
the multiplicity of just two species: starlings and larks. 
The farmer's protests against wheat-destroying larks has 
spread from Norfolk to several counties ; but much more 
has been heard of it than the facts warrant. The immigration 
of larks has been quite unusually large, and the immigrants 
have made untidy disturbances in some wheat fields. A 
close inspection shows that the lark is apt to break off the 
white stalk of the wheat, while the starling drives a dibble- 
hole close beside it. The sum of harm is small and the 
farmers have certainly not taken advantage of their refusal 
to put the lark on the protected list. From Canada come com- 
plaints of several sorts and kinds: some of the multitudes 
of starlings and the paucity of small birds, especially in 
British Columbia. The birds are said to be driven off the 
fruit-growing districts by the growing use of insecticides 
and poisons and all sorts of sprays. The chemicals are 
not often, I think, directly injurious; but they kill the 
natural food and scare off the birds, though in England 
the experience is that the birds retire from the orchards 
for a brief interval only; and the missel-thrush, at any 
r will nest happily on a foundation of lime-sulphur wash. 
Pieus to preserve small birds for economic reasons are set 
up in public places in the south of France and a little 
sanctuary has been secured (as at Valescure), but the 
Sunday sportsman is not obviously discouraged and _ birds 
are almost as few as in south-west Spain. Even in Majorca 
(a famous haunt of kites, thick-kneed plover and hoopoe) 
small birds are scarce; and English visitors to some of the 
hotels have protested against the frequency of thrushes 
on the menu. 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE Srectaror.| 


INDIA AND THE PRINCES 
{To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.| 
Sin,—One of your correspondents remarks truly that much is 
being heard just now about the chances of the Princes’ acces- 
sion to Federation and about the sanctity of their treaties. 
But much less is being heard about other facts concerning the 
future relationship of the Princes to this country and to 
British India under the new Constitution ; for example, about 
such facts as these : 

1. That our treaties and sanads with the Princes are to be 
solemnly reaffirmed as part of the inducement to them to 
accede. and that this involves a pledge to defend the Princes, 
except in cases of grave misgovernment, if their subjects rebel 
against them. Even if this is true, as your correspondent 
suggests, only of our engagements with the minority of the 
States, it includes the larger States and is surely a serious 
commitment. 

2, That the Princes’ representatives will have the power in 
the Central Legislature, if they choose to use it, of combining 
with other representatives of vested interests to block pro- 
gressive legislation in such matters as marriage, inheritance 
rights, factory laws and industrial disputes in British India, 
though the representatives of British India will not be allowed 
even to put a question in the Legislature concerning such 
matters in the States. 

3. That the chances of the whole Constitution becoming 
operative—not only the Federal part of it but the Provincial 

is to depend on the Princes, so that the question of whether 
British India shall or shall not be permitted a further step 
towards self-government is to depend not on the will of the 
country concerned but on that of the Princes. 

It is a strange thing that rights such as these should be 
conferred by the Parliament of a self-governing democracy 
upon autocratic rulers, and the question of how it will affect 
the subjects of these autocrats is perhaps receiving less 
attention than it deserves.—Yours faithfully, 


0 se 7 ¥ Ss 7 
House of Commons. ELEANOR F. RatripBone. 


GENERAL SMUTS AS VICEROY 
{To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—Some time ago I read in a Home paper the plea of a 
distinguished journalist that General Smuts should be made 
Viceroy of India. Now I see in your issue of February Ist, 
a letter from Mr. Glorney Bolton (who has been in India 
and should know better) the same proposal. 

We have. seen such psychological blunders in regard to 
India, for example, the appointment of the Simon Com- 
mission without an Indian member, and the recent omission 
in the J.S.C. Report and the Bill of the phrase ** Dominion 
Status”, that it is even possible that this extraordinary pro- 
posal might be taken seriously by a Prime Minister or General 
Smuts or both, and that we might wake up one morning to 
read of his appointment. 

So it is perhaps worth while to point out what in India is 
obvious, and that is that no South African, either British 
or Dutch, but least of all Dutch, need attempt to be Viceroy 
of India. The indignation would be universal. Like most 
people I have the greatest admiration for General Smuts, 
as a philosopher, a statesman, and a soldier. But there 
is, as the Indian Press frequently points out, too big a gap 
between General Smuts’s principles and the practices which 
he in common with other South Africans adopts towards 
Indians when in power. 

The Indo-African question is a burning one. No South 
African Dutchman could conceivably succeed as Viceroy, 
however glamorous his personality or unique his qualifications. 

General Smuts is sympathetic towards India, and he can 
render Indians great service. But his work for India begins 
at home in Africa. He has indeed his work cut out.—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR Moore, 

Calcutta, 


SOCIALIST TAXATION IN LONDON 

[To the Editor of Tae Specrator.| 
S1r,—As a former officer of the L.C.C. and the one responsible 
for getting the Council to initiate the policy of financing 
part of its capital expenditure each year directly from rate, 
will you allow me to correct the impression conveyed by 
the following sentence in the paragraph under this heading 
in your last issue : 

“Tt is also somewhat disturbing to find that whereas in the 
last two years the Council set aside £800,000 a year for redemption 
of debt the present Council is only providing £250,000.” 

The misconception is probably due to the emphasis placed 
by Sir Samuel Gluckstein (when speaking to the Budget 
statement made by Mr. Charles Latham, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee) on the redemption of debt rather 
than on the financing of capital expenditure out of main- 
tenance account which is the primary purpose of the standing 
order to which he referred (the secondary purpose being 
the acceleration of debt redemption beyond the legal require- 
ments). Sir Samuel's reference to the standing order (if 
The Times report of the 6th inst. be correct) was therefore 
hardly adequate, although he did make clear that the provision 
was in addition to the normal redemption through the sinking 
funds. 

Your readers may be assured that there can be no tampering 
with the annual allocations for redemption of debt (incidentally 
these are much in excess of £800,000) which have to be approved 
each year by H.M. Treasury. 

Personally, I am very sorry to see the reduction to the 
minimum provision required by the standing order, because 
the meeting of part of its capital expenditure directly from 
rate in the case of a large authority such as the Council 
is so obviously sound financially. I wish your space permitted 
me to enlarge on this for the public weal.—Yours, &c., 

Cotswold, Pixtham Lane, Dorking. © ArriituR NETTLETON. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Sin.—The crushing refutation of Lord Tavistock’s attacks 
on the banks given in the late Mr.. Walter Leaf’s book on 
banking (1926) ought to make him less dogmatic in repeating 
them. 

Mr. Leaf said plainly that no bank ever lent more than 
was deposited with it by its customers, nor yet as much. 
He said he was aware that a fashion had grown up lately 
of regarding the joint stock banks as “ creators of credit,” 
meaning to imply that they can increase to an unlimited 
extent the amount of credit current ; that it had‘ been argued 
that every loan by a bank created a deposit ; that so long 
as the banks go on increasing their loans, so long will the 
deposits grow in the same degree and that thus the banks 
can be regarded as creating credit. 

Unfortunately, he said, this theory will not stand con- 
frontation with the facts; the course of events in the first 
half of 1925 gives a decisive answer to this hypothesis. 
The months in question show a marked growth in the items 
of loans and advances to customers, amounting in the aggregate 
to £29,525,000, but this great increase in advances was 
accompanied not, as should have been the case according 
to the theorists, by a corresponding increase in the money 
lodged, but by a large decrease. 

All the banks, in order to meet the additional call upon 
their resources, resorted not to any “creation” of credit, 
which was out of their power, but to their investments at 
long date, that is their Government stocks and bonds, which 
were sold to provide the money for which the borrowers 
were asking. In other words the creation of credit in one 
direction is only made possible by a corresponding cancellation 
of credit in another ; the banks can only lend more to their 
customers by lending less to the Government. 

Unless Mr. Leaf’s figures can be disputed, it becomes absurd, 
not to say disingenuous, to go on and on repeating the accusa- 
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tions, even though the ambiguous language of the Government 
Committee (1931) unfortunately gives some colour to these 
attacks. 

The Government Committee seems to provide a bolt-hole 
from its own conclusions by the italicized remark to the 
effect that ** when the customer draws a cheque for £900 ” (the 
amount of his loan) ** upon the credit so opened that cheque 
will, on our hypothesis, be paid into the account of another 
of the Bank’s customers,” but even if it is paid into another 
bank, it does not escape from the clutches of Mr. W. Leaf’s 
figures which include the “ Big Five” banks. Surely it is an 
absolute impossibility that loans create corresponding deposits 
unless the figures of Mr. Leaf are quite wrong. As the latter 
was the Chairman of the Westminster Bank this seems very 
improbable. 


Why then are these stupid and malevolent accusations 
which do nothing but harm, creating gross misapprehensions 
and consequent suspicions continued ?—Yours faithfully, 


EK. H. BETHELL. 
Beech Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


. 


A DEFINITION SUPPLIED 
[To the 


Sin, --The Rey. A. C. Downer’s definition of a Low Churchman 
is correct, as far as it goes. A Low Churchman (in the eight- 
eenth century) was (usually) in polities a Whig, in doctrine a 
Latitudinarian, to which should be added that he was, on 
the question of Church and State, of Erastian tendencies. 
Hoathley was a typical Low Churchman. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century opponents of Evangelicals commonly 
called them Low Churechmen, but the appellation was stoutly 
resented. The Evangelicals combined with strong faith in the 
Church as the Elect—the Body of Christ—stout support of the 
State Church, the national form of faith and worship. Their 
relations with Nonconformists were far from friendly, except 
on the common platform of the Bible Society. The Church 
Missionary Society was a notable manifestation of their com- 
bination of allegiance to the principles of the Chureh of 
<ngland with their belief that spiritual work could only be 
done by spiritually minded men. They could not accept the 
fact of Ordination as evidence of qualification of missionary 
enterprise. Their faith in the Elect Church of God made 
them, from one point of view, ultra High Churchmen. In the 
‘Tractarian doctrine of Apostolical succession, and, as it seemed 
to them, mechanical transmission of ministerial gifts, they 
had no faith at all, But they did believe that it was their duty 
to obey their Bishops, and were more loyal to them than the 
Ritualistic successors of the Tractarians, 


fditor of THe SPecrator.] 


K. A. KNox (Bishop). 
18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 


[To the Editor of Tur Serecraror.] 
Sirn,— Mr. Downer will find the definition of ** Low Churchman ” 
which he desires in the New English Dictionary. It is: “A 
member of the Church of England holding opinions which give 
a low place to the authority and claims of the episcopate and 
priesthood, to the inherent grace of the Sacraments and to 
matters of ecclesiastical organization, and these differ rela- 
tively little from the opinions held by Protestant Noncon- 
formists. The term, invented as an antithesis to High Church- 
man, Was in the early part of the eighteenth century used as an 
equivalent to Latitudinarian. Afterwards it fell into disuse 
but was revived in the nineteenth century, when the desig- 
nation High Churchman had obtained a new curreney as 
applied to those who inclined to the theology and ritual of 
pre-Reformation times. For this latter use Low Churchman 
has for the most part been viewed as equivalent to Hvan- 
gelical, and has rarely been applied to members of the Broad 
Church School. E..g., 1708 Phenix II, Pref. 13: It shows 
the first rise of that party which were afterwards called 
Latitudinarians, and are at this day our * Low Churchmen.’” 
— Yours, &e., 
CLEMENT F, ROGERs. 

2 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, 


A TRUST FOR YOUTH 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—In your admirable article on “A Trust for Youth," 
you point out that “the problem of ‘ youth’ extends to 
22 at least and you cannot cut it short even then.” 


————e 


This can be borne out by those who have had experience 
of and have taken a practical interest in clubs for youths and 
young men, the inclusion of the latter resulting in their un. 
conscious steadying influence upon the younger members, 

It is an astonishing and lamentable fact that far too many 
parishes in town and country alike are still to be found without 
any such clubs at all. 

This, to the ordinary layman, would seem greatly to reflect 
upon the sound judgement and a conception of his sphere of 
general usefulness on the part of the parson, as, at any rate, 
the nominal head of the parish, not merely gud parson, but 
even more so as fellow man, and as such, both as parson and 
man, should endeavour to be the friend of all his parishioners 
and to study their interests in every way, whatever their 
particular form of creed may be. 

Such clubs, however, do exist already in both town and 
country parishes, founded by and carried on under the aegis 
of the liberal-minded parson—-which are eminently satisfactory 
and successful—the secret of their success being that they are 
purely and simply social and in no sense of a definitely religious 
character. 

In towns interest is sustained—maybe—-by means of a 
gymnasium, where possible, and, by a friendly rivalry with 
other clubs in billiards and tournaments of various kinds; 
while, in the country their popularity can be further assured 
by the means of cricket and football teams. 

County Councils, moreover, have, in some cases, even seen 
fit to make a grant to such clubs for the teachings of shorthand, 
book keeping, wood carving, &c. 

The Prince of Wales’s Trust and all that it implies should— 
as it undoubtedly will—arouse the sympathy and support 
of the whole nation, and cause the heads of parishes to take 
into their serious consideration the paramount importance 
of such clubs as forming a very, if not the most, important 
feature of their parochial organizations, while it will be a 
definite encouragement to those who are carrying on such 
clubs at present, perhaps, under considerable financial difli- 
culties. 





If the social and moral life of succeeding generations can 
thus be raised, to quote the closing words of your article, 
this * will be a fine memorial of the kind which the King 
has in every sense deserved.”’-—Yours faithfully, 

C. Lesiiz Norris. 

The Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


NOVELISTS SEE TOO MUCH 
[To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR. | 

Sir,—I have read and re-read Mr. O’Faoldin’s Novelists See 
Too Much—with interested bewilderment. His classification 
of novelists as naturally more or naturally less religious is 
surely at variance with his examples. Dostoievski was 
more religious in fact than Turgenev. How, then, is Turgenev 
naturally more religious? In what sense is the Joyee of 
The Work in Progress naturally more religious than the 
Joyee of Ulysses and Portrait of the Artist or The Dead? 
What does he mean by calling Turgenev romantic ? Are not 
Rudin and Bazarov types by reason of their individuality, 
in the same way as Raskolnikov ? 

Mr. O’Faolain places symbol before reality ; whereas the 
value of a symbol depends upon its reality. It is the indi- 
viduality of the Canterbury Pilgrims taken separately that 


makes them symbolic of humanity and their pilgrimage of 


human life. Hamlet's individuality makes him stand for 
all men in doubt. This is the old paradox of literature, that 
only the particular can become universal. And T say small 
hope for Mr. O’Faoldin if he cannot preserve his ** wonder ” 
except by wilful ignorance and deliberate retreat to a distance. 
For Blake, the wonder existed as fully in a grain of sand as 
in the whole Sahara. 

Modern analytical novels have the opposite fault to that 
of which Mr, O’Faoldin accuses them. They fail not because 
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they are psychological, but because their psychology is 
superficial or a priori or both. It is, in fact, not individual 
psychology but type psychology ; and the characters are not 
loving, striving, hating people, but agglomerations of neurotic 
symptoms, intellectualized puppets who lose whatever life 
they had in the generalizations of the case-books. 


One of the few characters in modern fiction who by virtue 
of his intense individuality attains universality is Leo Donnel 
in The Nest of Simple Folk. If Mr, O’Faoldin tells me that 
he created Leo Donnel only as an example of a type, I will not 
believe him, If he tells me that the chronological inaccuracy 
that mars the end of the book is a deliberuie example of the 
* blurred detail *? which he advocates, I shall have to.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A, CALDER MARSHALL. 


Haywards Heath. 


HOME-GROWN FOOD 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.| 


Sir,—With reference to the article under the heading of 
“ Home-grown food: Some Estimates,” by S. L. Bensusan 
in your journal of March 8th, a prompt and public reply 
is demanded. 

In the first place it is gratifying to note from his last phrase 
in the article that there is no excuse or reason for raising 
prices to the consumer, a statement with which we are one and 
all in entire agreement. 

His suggestions to ensure that they need not be raised 
seem only to confuse the reader and to hinder the food- 
producers, however, in their work. 

It is hoped that the following considerations may throw 
the “spot light.’ on to the true facts of the great question 
of * Agriculture and Food Stuffs.” 

The British Isles are, from the physical geography point of 
view, the finest country in the whole world for raising stock ; 
and by the term stock I mean the raising of beef, mutton 
and pork, as well as bloodstock. 

The British Isles have the finest climate for this purpose 
and their lay-out lends itself most suitably for this purpose 
as well; while as for Ireland, which Mr. Bensusan entirely 
omits from his summary, it is, with its luxuriant verdure, 
a veritable diamond field for anyone with a little enterprise 
and an equal amount of capital. 

But for a true comparison of the facts Great Britain must 
take into its comprehension not only France and Germany, 
but also the ends of the earth. Her population must be 
nourished by what can be most profitably produced in her 
colonies, 

Wheat can only be grown on mass-produced lines in those 
vast open-spaced territories of Canada and Australia, and the 
tirst thing to do to cheapen the loaf is to grow mass-produced 
wheat, and this can only be done abroad. 

These seem to be the essential facts for those connected 
with agriculture and the production and supply of food 
for our people : the British Isles for stock raising, the colonies 
for corn-growing. 

The connecting link between ‘“ bread” and “ meat” and 
the people and their food, are the bakers and the butchers. 
‘lo decrease the price of bread bakers should mill their own 
flour from the wheat and increase their own profits ; butchers 
should likewise put their own businesses in order. 

I hope that these few remarks will focus clarity on the 
relationships of agriculture and food, and the population, 
and cost of living, from which it will be impossible to gather 
a false impression.—I am, yours truly, DPD. TREEBY. 

St. Ann’s Heath, Virginia Water. 


MR. ANDREWS AND ABDUL GAFFAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror. | 
Sin,—I think Mr. Andrews has done me some injustice in his 
interesting letter to The Spectator of January 25th. I am 
accused by my friend, of (1) ** Attacking the Khan Sahib’s 
character ” ; (2) I have, it seems, ‘* defamed” him. In my 
first letter, I simply gave a short extract from Mr. Andrews’ 
article in The Spectator. In that article, Mr. Andrews instructs 
us that the Khan Sahib and his ‘ Red Shirts” were “ non- 


violent,” and in no way revolutionary. In my reply, I gave 
Sir Harry Haig’s reply in the Assembly, which showed 
Mr. Andrews is wrong. The then Home Member proved that 
the “Red Shirts” had been guilty of appalling crimes on 
the frontier. I also referred to the conviction and sentence 
of the Khan Sahib, in January last, by Sir H. Dastur, the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. I find that Mr. 
Andrews has not quoted correctly an extract from the Khan 
Sahib’s speech delivered in Bombay to an assembly of Christ‘ans 
in Christmas week. In the course of that interesting speech, 
the Khan Sahib (according to the magistrate’s judgement) 
accused the Government of * deliberately butchering 200 men, 
women and children, without cause, just to preserve their 
prestige.” The speech must have been violent indeed, for 
Mr. Andrews admits that it ** contains many things to which 
I should take strong exception.”—Yours, 
Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ASSYRIANS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—Your review of Colonel Stafford’s book entitled The 
Tragedy of the Assyrians states that the Assyrians “ have 
been dispossessed of their ancestral lands by a decision of 
the League” of Nations. May I suggest that you refer to 
pages 45 and 46 of the book, where it is stated that “ In 
1922 the whole of the Upper and Lower Tiyari, the two 
most important tribes, together with the Tokhuma and 
some of the Jilu and Baz, proceeded to their pre-War homes 
in Hakkiari. They appear to have met with no opposition 
from the Turks,...°? “In August, 1924, however, an 
affray occurred between a party of Tokhuma tribesmen, the 
wildest of all the Assyrians, and the Turkish Vali of Julamerk, 
who was on a revenue-collecting tour.” ‘* A large military 
force was collected and immediate steps were taken to drive 
the Assyrians out of Turkey. The Turks succeeded.”—Yours 
faithfully, AusTIn Eastwoop. 
24/1 Karradat Mariam, Baghdad, Traq. ‘~ 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘“ The British Government, as 
Mandatory Power, urged the inclusion within Iraq of the 
Hakkiari area whence the Assyrians were driven out by the 
Turks in 1924, The Commission of the League of Nations 
did not accept this proposal, but awarded it to Turkey, thus 
making the return of the Assyrians to their ancestral lands 
in this region impossible. The facts are fully set out in the 
Report of the Commission on the frontier between Iraq and 
Turkey and in the Annual Reports of the Mandatory Power.” ] 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—I cannot expect you to allow me to comment at length 
upon Mr. Kellett’s review of my book Js War Obsolete? But 
I must correct his statement that I * hold that it would have 
been un-Christian to fail France and Belgium in their need.” 
What I stated was that many of us in 1914 held this view. 
And this, in my own ease at least, is a very different thing. — 
Yours, «c., Cuarves E, Raven. 


SELF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—An unfortunate slip seems to have come into the appre- 
ciative review of my Self Subsistence for the Unemployed 
in your issue of last week. It is pointed out, in connexion 
with the monetary proposals, what havoc would result from 
a crude attempt to keep the wheat-price level from year 
to year, by issues of currency. As the reviewer says, in 
language none too strong, any suggestion of such a thing 
would betray mere ignorance of economics. But my proposal 
was to steady the price of average-year wheat; which, of 
course, is not to make it the same price every year but the 
reverse ; that is to say, in a scarce year exactly as dear as it 
is scarce, and in an abundant year as cheap as it is abundant. 
I know there are difficulties. But I should regret having 
seemed to propose anything obviously absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College of South Wales J. W. Scorr. 
and Monmouthshire, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
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Mr. Strachey and Capitalism 


By R. F. 


THE capitalist system may be attacked on two sides. It 
may be attacked because it entails great injustice and in- 
humanity, or because it does not work. Mr. Strachey, 
though he throws out hints with regard to the former, is 
mainly concerned with the latter theme. In the former 
field of controversy, it is possible to seek peace by securing 
wide agreement that change is desirable, by utilizing our 
resources of good will on both sides in order to bring about a 
gradual regeneration of our social system. On the face of 
it this seems a more hopeful method than to declare immediate 
war between the parties and fan the flames of resentment 
and bitterness, when for all we know from the ensuing strife 
may emerge not the new ideal but an older, more barbaric 
way of living. Man was nurtured in conflict, and its recru- 
descence may be expected to revive the old instincts, passions 
and taboos of millenia of human history, with which civiliz- 
ation has only just now found means of dispensing. 

A sense that the call to arms is not the wisest course for 
achieving social justice is perhaps the reason why the assailants 
of capitalism have for long laid greater stress on the other 
kind of attack. If an economic system based on the profit 
motive is necessarily doomed to rapid deterioration or increas- 
ing exploitation, it is foolish to aim at a juster social system. 
by the method of gradual reformation. The ineluctable 
logic of the capitalist system will frustrate all efforts of 
reformers. It is bound to go from bad to worse until the 
profit motive is eliminated. 

In arguing that this is so, Mr. Strachey on the one hand 
points to our present troubles, and on the other compares 
the explanations of them given by * capitalist economists ” 
with that given by Marx. That there are troubles cannot 
be doubted. Answers to the questions whether they will 
increase and whether they are remediable without revolution 
depend on why they do in fact occur. Unfortunately we 
do not know very much about this. Diagnosis has so far 
been lamentably inadequate. When Mr. Strachey is criticizing 
current explanations of the trade cycle he is on very strong 
ground. He does indeed devote rather too much attention 
to a particular school of writers, whose views, however interest- 
ing, must not be taken to represent an agreed verdict of the 
best authorities. It is as well to admit, however. that the 
problem is still an unsolved one. 

What follows? If a disease has, eluded satisfactory 
diagnosis, it cannot be inferred that it is mortal. At this 
point Mr. Strachey produces Marx. Where “ capitalist 
economists * have failed, Marx, we are told, has succeeded. 
Mr. Strachey gives an extraordinarily lucid, fresh and vigorous 
account of the Marxian theory of value. Modern Socialists 
are apt to neglect this aspect of Marxism and to concentrate 
on Mary’s vaguer generalities. But it appeals to Mr. Strachey’s 
virile mind. It was a remarkable intellectual achievement 
of no little inherent interest. It provides a self-consistent 
set of categories for analysing a situation, which should be 
judged not by their aesthetic quality, but by their applicability 
to actual problems. 

Mr. Strachey’s concern is crisis and depression. He adduces 
Marx’s doctrine (derived, it must be said, from classical econo- 
mists) that in the absence of counteracting causes the rate of 
profit must tend to fall with progress. Mr. Strachey convicts 
** capitalist economists * belonging to widely different schools 





The Nature of Capitalist Crisis. By John Strachey. (Gollanez. 
10s. 6d.) : 





HARROD 


of alike finding a recipe for our troubles in the restoration of 
profits. But if Marx is right, he argues, this restoration can 
only be achieved by the retardation of progress—which is a 
sort of nature’s cure actually provided by crisis and depression 
—-or by a reduction of the workers’ standard of living. 

It is a fundamental fault in the main Marxian analysis 
that it does not distinguish between profit and interest. For 
the proposition that in a progressive State the rate of interest: 
must fall in the absence of counteracting causes, Mr. Strachey 
would find general agreement among “ capitalist economists.” 
If the distinction between profit and interest is recognized, 
this fall is not inconsistent with a revival of profit. The 
antinomy is resolved: It may not be impossible to work for 
a slow reform of the profit economy, if resistance to a falling 
rate of interest can be overcome. 

But what of the diagnosis of the crisis? It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Strachey’s crucial chapter, entitled ‘‘The Two- 
Faced Law,” is unconvincing. Put briefly, the argument is 
that if the share of the product going to wage-earners (and 
therefore the rate of ‘‘ surplus-value ’’) is constant, the rate 
of profit on capital must fall in inverse proportion to the 
increase of capital employed. Capitalists, it is held, will not 
mind this fall in the rate if the absolute amount of profit 
which they get does not fall. But this does fall, if the amount 
of capital employed by them is not increased sufficiently to 
offset the fall in the rate per unit. If that happens, the 
capitalists refuse to keép the machine working and crisis 
follows. But, it must be objected, if the number of workers 
employed is constant, the amount of capital must necessarily 
be increased just sufficiently to offset the fall in the rate per 
unit earned, and the alleged cause of crisis does not occur ; 
for if the rate of surplus-value earned remains the same, the 
total profit on capital does also. To get his results, Mr. 
Strachey supposes arbitrary changes in the method of pro- 
duction, the relations of which to the rate of profit are not 
analysed. But this means that the fundamental problem is 
not analysed, that there is no real diagnosis. Mr. Strachey 
has some perfectly legitimate jokes at the expense of the 
economists, but where they have failed, neither he nor Marx 
has succeeded. So we are left where we were—in ignorance. 

Yet we are not in utter darkness. Something is already 
understood, some progress has been achieved, strenuous 
efforts are being made on many sides. Will not Mr. Strachey 
be patient and desist from stirring up strife in the hope that 
a reliable diagnosis will ultimately be forthcoming ?- Anyhow, 
let him not be moved in his choice between peace and war 
by the belief that he has a reliable one of his own! 

Meanwhile, he has produced a most interesting and stimu- 
lating book. It is impossible not to admire his freshness and 
vigour, his clarity and buoyancy. He apologizes for being an 
amateur. But he has clearly read widely and thought hard. 
He has made an heroic effort to see the problem as a whole 
and to understand the inter-relatedness of much detailed work 
of other writers. The reader may feel inclined to succumb 
in the midst of some of Mr. Strachey’s more elaborate exposi- 
tions, but he should be stimulated by his author’s example, 
and he will be rewarded, for there is a line of connected thought 
running through this book. It is a fine example of work by a 
talented mind striving; in default of authoritative guidance, 
to unravel for itself the problems of the modern world, urged 
on by consciousness of the fateful character of current events, 
and fortified by a deep sense of responsibility, 
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A Pre-Roman Survival 


farly Irish Laws and Institutions. By Professor Eoin MacNeill. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne. 5s.) 

PorpULAR and learned notions of early Irish history have been 
revolutionized, during the last thirty years, by the researches 
of Professor Eoin MacNeill. Henceforth, the common man 
must abandon the old Milesian myth of Irish origins, and the 
scholar must cease to write of the Irish civilizationas tribal. The 
discoveries of this Irish savant also have value in a wider field 
ofstudy. While lighting up the Irish past, he has illuminated 
the non-Roman, or ‘“ barbarian” history of Europe. His 
latest book, Early Irish Laws and Institutions, would have 
warmed the heart of Sir Henry Maine ; for it explores a field 
that was the special province of the author of Ancient Law, 
correcting many of that master’s conjectures no doubt, but 
giving us what Maine craved, a faithful image of the world 
beyond the Roman shields. 

The legions never reached Treland.« The Celtic civilization, 
hewn down on the Continent by Caesar, lived on among the 
Gaels, grew and developed and decayed. It was at its highest 
when the laws were codified in the two centuries before the 
Norse invasions. Juristic writing went on for nearly a thousand 
years more. The extant law tracts date largely from the 
fourteenth century, when the conflict with feudalism was at 
its height, and commentaries being written as late as the very 
end of the sixteenth. Only under James I did old Irish law 
wholly cease. The late writings show the code in decay. Yet 
this code that was cut down finally in the time of the first 
Stuart was a growth with roots in pre-Roman Europe. 

That olden civilization, so long a-dying, comes thus into 
the full light of history. As Greece was based on the city- 
State, native Ireland rested on the rural State, called tuath, 
“a veritable city of the fields.””. There were about eighty of 
such communities, occupying areas roughly equal to half a 
modern county. ‘* The Kingdom of Dal Riada, out of which 
grew the Kingdom of Scotland, extended in its greatest length 
to 30 miles, in breadth to 20 miles.” The Greek principle 
that a State should be no larger than a human voice could 
reach had its parallel in the rule that a twath was no larger than 
would allow the freemen to come together, to the State 
aonach or governing assembly, in one day’s journey. There 
was an elaborate social hierarchy, suggesting a remote common 
origin with feudalism ; but the system differed from feudalism 
inlandtenure. It was normal for the tiller of the soil to possess 
the soil. In a tuath, the ** chief occupation was agriculture, 
and all its magnates were agriculturists. The Irish law tracts 
may be said to revel in the details of agricultural industry.” 

As in Greece, so in the Celtic world, the weakness was the 
weakness of the central power. This was not apparent until 
there was conflict with an external force. It must not be 
thought that the States of Ireland were totally discrete bodies. 
Across the whole country ran a single law, interpreted by 
jurists who were, so to speak, a national guild. The theory 
was that laws, ** while . . . equally applicable everywhere 

. are carried into effect by the authority and through 
the action of each State separately.””, Where common action 
was required (as when parties to a dispute*belonged to different 
States), ‘‘ special means were previded in the general law for 
joint action, judicial and executive.’ Caesar shows that the 
Druids, who were the predecessors of the Irish jurists, held a 
similar rank in Gaul, and interpreted a general law in the 
component civitates. What Caesar called a civilas is what 
Ireland knew as a tuath. 

The States were linked together in associated groups. At 
the beginning of the Christian era there were five main groups ; 
and so it comes that the Irish word for province is ciuigeadh, or 
“fifth.” Later, there was a heptarchy, and the Book of 
Rights, drawn up about the year 900, sets forth a detailed 
Constitution of Ireland, the interrelations of the seven hege- 
monies and their component States, with the High-Kingship 
over all. In Ireland, owing to the geographical constraint, 
the Celtic system of confederation reached thus a formal com- 
pleteness. On the Continent, in what we call the Imperium 
Celticum, before Rome conquered the provinces, it was looser, 
but the same principle held. In Scotland (although Dr. 
MacNeill does not deal with this), the confederation called 
Clan Chattan, and that of the Lordship of the Isles, maintained 
the common peace. Many will remember that the Highland 


lords established a force called the Black Watch, by reason of 
its neutral tartan, which acted like the international forces 
which have been controlled at different places by the League 
of Nations. 

These notes lead our thoughts to a surprising conclusion. 
The parallel between a Celtic confederation of Sovereign 
bodies, applying in their own territory a law agreed upon by 
all, maintaining a common juristic body and even common 
forces, with the League of Nations, is so striking that it is not 
accidental. May we not say that the League is the emergence 
in modern Europe of the principles that Roman imperialism 
crushed : confederation in place of domination, international 
unity arrived at by consent ? We have the printed word and 
modern communications to offset the weakness of central 
authority in ancient times—a weakness due to slowness of 
communication. Perhaps the parallel would be closer if the 
supreme unity at Geneva rested on subordinate, natural 
groupings, such as the States of Continental Europe, the South 
American States, the States of the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, and the States of the East, acting as minor 
Leagues. I do not know whether Dr. MacNeill would concur 
with such an extension of his ideas ; but it serves to show how 
fruitful in suggestion is his little, concentrated book. 

HucuH DE BLacaM. 


July, 1914 
The Causes of the World War. An Historical Summary by 
Camille Bloch. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

IN less than two hundred pages of text Professor Bloch sum- 
marizes all that is known of the immediate origins of the War. 
The accounts of M. Renouvin, Herr Lutz and Professors 
Fay and Schmitt had previously presented the French, German 
and American points of view with a good deal of moderation, 
and M. Bloch is able to refer to them all, as well as to the many 
published documents. He writes concisely, and almost 
unemotionally, so that a clear outline emerges and a simple 
summary of conclusions. 

The Austro-German determination to improve Austria- 
Hungary’s position in the East and to foil the Entente’s 
alleged plot against Germany’s security explains the fact that 
the World-War was the conclusion of the crisis of July, 1914. 
He claims, further, that the initiative came throughout from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary (which, like most diplomats, 
he always erroneously terms Austria) and that the pacific or 
passive attitude of Serbia, Russia, France and Great Britain 
was recognized even by their adversaries right up to the end 
of the month of July, 1914. 

This rather sharp conclusion needs some justification, Thus 
he examines the attitude of William II during 1913 and con- 
cludes that he jumped from a strongly pacific attitude early 
in the year to a bellicose one towards its close. But the 
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Kaiser was essentially flighty. Thus he wanted to take a very 
strong line towards the end of 1913, when the Allies objected 
to Lucian von Sauelles receiving a high command in the 
Turkish Army. On December 31st Bethmann-Hollweg 
strongly advised concession in a memo. on which the Kaiser 
wrote the profound monosyllable, “Ja!” So he started the 
year 1914 in a genuinely pacific mood. 

When on July 5th and 6th William II agreed to support 
Austria-Hungary in her ultimatum, he certainly took a grave 
responsibility. But (pp. 49, 127) M. Bloch perhaps hardly 
realizes the full importance of the Kaiser’s idea that Russia 
might be afraid to intervene, and that England would be 
neutral. In such case the War would be localized and not 
general, and there might be a case for a localized War, in view 
of the continued friction between Serbia and Austria-Hungary. 
On the other hand, M. Bloch quotes Herr Lutz to show (p. 72) 
that Russia’s intervention was inevitable, as indeed Bethmann- 
Hollweg thought at the time. William therefore made a gross 
miscalculation in any case. But on July 28th he declared the 
Serbian Reply “a brilliant result, more than we could ever 
have expected,”’ and wanted to settle the few points in dispute 
by negotiation (p, 83). He surely ought to have credit here. 

Russia’s attitude is not a simple one, and Russia’s mobiliza- 
tion.causes M. Bloch a good deal of trouble. He finally argues 
(p. 108) that Moltke himself admitted that ** it was not Russian 
but German mobilization which must lead to war.’ This is 
disputable, even though Moltke said it. But the real answer 
is that, on July 31st Austria-Hungary decided on mobilization, 
in response to Moltke’s urging, without knowing that Russia 
had mobilized the night before (p. 154). That is one real count 
against Austria-Hungary. ‘There. are several others. The 
declaration of war against Serbia on July 28th; the dispatch 
of the ultimatum despite the view of their expert that the 
Serbian Government’s part in the murder was not only not 
proved, but also “ definitely improbable.” 

There is a whole chapter on England’s attitude, which 
space forbids me to detail. Perhaps two points are under- 
emphasized. Despite other assertions to the contrary, Asquith 
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always maintained that there were no binding eng gagements 
with France or obligations of honour to her. Whether that 
was so or not, the majority of the Cabinet were determined 
to take no decision until the afternoon of August 2nd, and 
hence no warning to Germany or Austria-Hungary could have 
been effective before that date. 

Despite these comments, I think there is no student of the 
origins of the War who can fail to read this book with pleasure 
and profit. Nor is there anywhere so much information packed 


in so little room. HaroiD TempPertey, 


Queen’s Pawn 


Marie-Antoinette et Barnave, 
(Juillet, 1791-Janvier, 1792). 
(Paris: A. Colin. 30 frances.) 


Correspondance _ secréte 
Edited by Alma Séderhjelm, 


Tuts interesting book marks the end of a long controversy over 
material of great importanee for the history of the French 
Revolution. Barnave is remembered by most people as one 
of the. more romantic figures of the first stages of the Revolu- 
tion, and as one of the three men sent to bring the King and 
Queen back to Paris after the flight to Varennes. The humilia- 
tion of the Queen during the hours of this journey made a 
lasting impression on Barnave’s mind, though the effect upon 
his political views has often been exaggerated. The history of 
the Queen’s intrigue with the Feuillant party is less dramatic, 
and does not give Marie-Antoinctte a reputation for honest 
dealing, however much one may be inclined to forgive a woman 
in her position. The controversy over this correspondence is 
so very curious that it is worth recounting in outline. In 
1912-1913 a M. Heidenstam, a Swedish gentleman of literary 
tastes, published a collection of letters found in the archives 
of the castle of Léfstad in Ostrogothia. A considerable part of 
this *‘ find ’’ consisted of the secret correspondence of Marie- 
Antoinette and Barnave. Within a short time after this 
publication Herr Glagau, Professor at the University of 
Greifswald, made a violent attack upon M. Heidenstam, and 
accused him of forging the letters. M. Heidenstam then asked 
two Swedish experts to look at the original documents. They 
reported after a close scrutiny. of the handwriting that the 
letters were genuine. Herr Glagau, who had not seen the 
originals, persisted in his attack, and denied the competence 
of the Swedish experts, on the grounds that they did not know 
enough about the period and had not sufficient material for 
a comparative judgement. Here the matter rested until a fter 
the War, when the controversy was continued in a somewhat 
unfruitful manner ; none of the disputants had before them the 
originals which M. Heidenstam claimed to have copied. 

Mile. Séderhjelm, Professor at the Swedish University of 
Abo, has now been given access to these originals by Countess 
Nordenfalk, of Léfstad. Furthermore, Countess Nordenfalk 
has allowed the letters to be taken to Paris for submission to 
French experts and collation with other letters of the Queen 
and of Barnave. The report of these experts is entirely 
favourable. The reputation of M. Heidenstam, who died some 
time ago, is entirely cleared of the charge of forgery. If he had 
been a better editor the trouble might never have arisen ; 
but he went out of his way to intercalate clumsy paraphrases 
in his copies, and to add careless and inaccurate footnotes. 
In M. Lefebvre’s charming phrase, he allowed himself to 
** faire la toilette du texte.’ The story has a moral lesson alike 
for professors and for dilettanti. 

Mlle. Séderhjelm’s notes are excellent, and enable the general 
reader to follow the tortuous course of the intrigue. The letters 
show the sound sense, and unsound optimism, of Barnave and 
his friends, and the fecklessness of the Court, where the King 
was always asking for written advice: and never taking deci- 
sions. At one time he was studying, in his pathetic, muddled 
way, no less than twenty “ projets.” One is struck with the 
advice continually repeated to the Queen that she should try 
to make herself popular by appearing in public as though 
nothing had happened. One sinister: phrase in the letters— 
“la reine a mal jugé la révolution *’—applies to the moderates 
as well as to the Court. There is an odd suggestion that the 
royal family should take care to patronize artists and literary 
men: “leur esprit est necessairement monarchique.” The 
appeal to Louis XVI that he should act like Henri IV was a 
forlorn hope. Yet for all the temptation to fit the French 
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Brighton 
by Osbert Sitwell 
& Margaret Barton 


The biography of a place can be as fascinating as 
that of a person. With such biographers as these the 
fascination becomes irresistible. The book shows us 
the fishing village familiar to Charles II, Fanny 
Burney. Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson; and presents 
the whole process of its astonishing growth. With 
16 illustrations in collotype. 15,- 


Appointment in 


Samarra 
a novel by John O'Hara 


‘ Superb—here is the novel of the season.-—News- 
Chronicle. ‘ You will come out with your hair on end 
and your skin tingling..—Roger Pippett: Daily 
Herald. ‘You forget you are holding a book.’— 
James Agate: Daily Express. ‘Constitutes a real 
experience.’ —Peter Quennell : New Statesman. *A 
masterpiece.’ —Observer. 7/6 


¥% Book Society Choice >& 
The Shipbuilders 


a novel by George Blake 
‘Even though the year rains masterpieces this 
must be one of the best books of 1935. He has, by 
something of a miracle, created a figure really sym- 
bolic.’—Hugh Walpole in The Book Society News. 
‘Here is a grand book.’— James Agate: Daily Express. 
*A memorable piece of art.’—The Times. 8/6 


Loved River 
by H. R. Jukes 


‘Original in idea, with an appeal 
to all those who love running 
water, whether for its own 
charm or for the fish which it 
may, or may not, hold.’—The 
Times. ‘The man is sound and 
has to perfection what one can 
only call “the sense of coun- 
try.” ’—Glasgow News. ‘This 
lively, fascinating and enter- 
taining book.’-— Scotsman. 7/6 


FABER 


& 


FABER 


Idle Warriors 
Bertram Ratcliffe 


‘It has humour, philosophy, and 
a thrilling climax—a remark- 
ably readable novel.’—Sunday 
Times. ‘A novel which, once 
started, cannot be put down 
until the final page is reached.” — 
Cambridge Daily News. ‘It is one 
of the best war books we have 
read.’ —Glasgow Herald. ‘ Ex- 
ceedingly. entertaining.’— Even- 
ing Standard, 7/6 


Careers & Openings 
for Women 
dy Ray Strachey 


This book is an invaluable guide for girls, and their 
parents, in settling that important and difficult 
matter, the choice of a career. It gives a survey 
of all varieties of work open to women, and dis- 
Mrs. Strachey, who takes a 
leading part in the Women’s Employment Feder- 
ation, is particularly qualified to write on these 


cusses each in detail. 


subjects. 


The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze 


Tye . oN 
éy William Saroyan 
‘As extraordinary a book as its title—the most 
extraordinary, indeed, that has come out of America 
since Death in the Afternoon. Viery in its anger, 
tenderness, and humour.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘I think he may become the Artist of the future. 
I read this book with the most vivid enjoyment.’— 


John Collier: Daily Telegraph. 7/6 


7/6 


Jock of the Islands 
Early Days in the South Seas 


the adyeniures of John Cromar 


‘Not only an exciting narrative, but a contribution 
to the history of the Pacific. —The Times. * The 
verve and raciness make the book a delight to read.’ 
—Books of the Month. * Admirable..—Compton 
Mackenzie: Daily Mail. *A varied, amusing and 
richly entertaining volume.’—Birmingham Post. The 
16 illustrations are particularly good. 8/6 
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Revolution into a general political scheme and to regard its 
tremendous course as something ineluctable, one cannot help 
thinking that if only Louis XVI had been able to change him- 
self into a charmer of men like Henri IV, if only the Queen had 
inherited something of her mother’s political qualities, a 
whole century of French and European history might have 
been different. The Queen’s advisers said to her: ‘* On a le 
peuple francois avec des rubans, avec. des propos, avec des 
souris ; on le perd également par les petites choses.” Were 
these advisers entirely wrong? If they were not entirely 
wrong, their words apply to other nations, other rulers, and 


other times, E. L. Woopwarp. 


Rural England 


English Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Rosamond Bayne-Powell. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Most people know something about the brocaded side of the 
cighteenth century ; they have some idea of the towering 
ladies and the exquisite gentlemen who shine at the Birthday 
or stroll at Ranelagh. Literary people are better acquainted 
with typical figures or gestures—Dr. Johnson bellowing 
superb nonsense ; satanic Wilkes in the avenue at Medmen- 
ham: Horace Walpole simpering over his Gothic toys; the 
placid hand of John Wesley controlling the ungodly mob ; 
or Garrick, a charming host on the lawn cf his riverside 
villa. But there are not many who turn their attention to 
the villages, the farms and the country houses of England 
in the eighteenth century; there are not many who are 
ready to talk of Jethro Tull or Bakewell, of Arthur Young 
or the more lordly Coke of Holkham. Novels of rustic life, 
in the literary sense of the term, were unknown in the 
eighteenth century ; rural characters might appear boisterously 
in the pages of Fielding, or absurdly transmuted in the 
pastorals of Shenstone ; the true lives of those obscure masses 
who worked on the land were of no interest for the elegant 
reader. Until the discovery of the picturesque in the latter 
half of the century there were few records of the clothes 
and appearance of the yokel, and our knowledge of him, even 
then, depends very largely upon a few examples of Morland, 
Rowlandson or Pine. Any carefully prepared book on rural 
affairs in the eighteenth century is likely to reduce the general 
ignorance of those affairs, and is therefore extremely welcome. 


This book is one of those quiet, unsensational compilations 
which are so valuable to the student who does not want to 
go too far. It is, on the whole, both readable and reliable. 
The author has very wisely made full use of contemporary 
documents, though in many cases we might wish for an 
ampler citation and a more careful attention to dates. There 
is a tendency, not so much to ramble as to leap’erratically 
from one part of the century to another, without giving the 
reader suflicient warning. The names of Fanny Burney and 
of Sir Robert Walpole, for example, appear in the same 
paragraph, as if they were contemporaries, observing and 
recording the manners of the same age. Such a fault in a 
compilation is always regrettable because it confirms the 
unfortunate habit of regarding historical movement as a 
mere procession of ** centuries ""—every century a complete 
episode with a definite, uniform character. But in spite of 
some questionable arrangement the accounts of English 
village life are really excellent, and in many cases enter- 
taining. It is pleasant to read of the hayward, the hog- 
warden, the pinder, the ale-conner, and the man who lifted 
dogs out of churches with a special pair of tongs. And it is 
interesting to observe how efficiently, in some cases, the 
council kept the parish in order, pulling down bad houses 
and removing undesirable people. The short biographical 
studies of Coke and of Bakewell might have been profitably 
extended. The account of Claver Morris, the musical 
Somerset doctor, is extremely good; and here again the 
average reader would probably like to know more of a 
character so pleasant and original—it was Morris who, in 
his will, desired that “a consort of music of three sonatas 
at least” might be played in the room where his body lay 
before it was buried, 


In collecting her materials about village life the author 
has been happy and industrious, but her treatment of the 
country house is’ disappointing. 


We should have expected 





- description of the panel. 


a 
—=—=—=== 


some account of the grottoes, the shell-work, the walks and 
alleys, the lovely temples, the “ Gothick cells,” the lawns 
and waters, the odd collection of animals in the park, We 
should have expected .to hear something of the transitigy 
from the prim geometrical gardens of the earlier period ty 
the fantastic sham ruins or the calculated undulations o 
Capability Brown. We might have been told about the 
family life in such magnificent places as Longleat or Kedleston 
or Hagley ; or of such delightful “‘ natural philosophers ” ag 
the Duchess of Portland. The first half of the eighteenty 
century was the really grand period of the country house 
and of the country gentleman; a fact which is not made 
sufliciently clear in this book. 


I have said that the book is, on the whole, reliable. There 
are, unfortunately, one or two lapses. The author speaks 
(on page 193) of the Spectator, the Tatler, the Examiner and 
the Genileman’s Magazine as if these were contemporaries 
with an equally long life and wide circulation: ‘* Addison 
Steele, Swift and Bolingbroke wrote for them .. . In the 
country the squire might have the Spectator or the Gentleman's 
Magazine sent to him every week.” 

It was the gin-shop, not the ale-house, which made you 
dead drunk for twopence. The Men-an-tol is not “ a triargle 
of three stones.” 

The illustrations are not happily chosen, and are printed 
without any reference to artist or source: two or three of 
them, including the picture of the Royal Mail, do not belong 


to the period, C. FE. Voniiamy, 


Michel-Ange Manqué 


The Master: A Study 
Whitehouse and Colin Rocke. 


of Michelangelo. 


By J. Howard 
(Milford. id.) 


10s. 6d 

Tuat such a bad and unimportant book as this can arouse 
violent feelings in the mind of its reader can only be 
explained by the importance of the subject. A bad book on 
a bad artist can be ignored; when Michelangelo is its subject, 
it cannot. 

In the preface the authors say of their feelings when seeing 
the works of Michelangelo: ‘“* Nothing that we had heard 
or read of the work of Michelangelo had conveyed to us any 
adequate idea of his greatness.”” Good, thinks the reader ; 
this is going to be an analysis of the real quality of mind which 
makes Michelangelo great. He is further encouraged by an 
attack on the “ vague generalizations ” of modern criticism. 
He reads on hoping, therefore, for something precise and 
acute, something which will either explain the achievement 
of Michelangelo or make him feel it more keenly. What does 
he find ? I quote from the comments cn the Sistine Creaticn 
of Man: ‘This panel is Michelangelo’s greatest achieve- 
ment; it is the most beautiful and perfect work. No words 
are adequaté to describe its splendour. The figure of Adam 
. .. isa most wonderful representation of the human form. 
Can anything from the hand of man surpass the exquisite 
beauty of this figure ?”’ There is more in this style, and some 
Apart from the first sentence. is 
there anything in the above quotation which would not apply 
to any painting of the Creation of Man which the writers 
admired ? The authors have, in fact, contrived to say in a 
page that the Creation of Man is very beautiful. They make 
no attempt to say of what kind its beauty is, in what it lies, 
how it came to be there or how it is conveyed to the spectator. 
Here, as all through the book, they seem to be unaware that 
they are tackling a difficult problem. And yet what could be 
more difficult—or better worth doing—than to analyse the 
greatness of Michelangelo’s mind ? 


To achieve any measure of success in this requires many 
qualities. There would have, first of all, to be a basis of 
learning, so that the writer may know with some certainty 
what the actual works of Michelangelo are. That such know- 
ledge may be to some extent based on exact argument seems 
not to be the opinion of our authors, who condemn as pro- 
bably not by Michelangelo the two National Gallery paintings 
(one is incidentally in tempera, not in oils) for such reasons as 
that ‘“ Michelangelo would scarcely have executed such an 
offensive colour-scheme.’”’ Of the dome of St. Peter’s they say 
glibly that it “can be studied as the pure work of Michel- 
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angelo.” Let us hope that this view rests on a profound study 
of the contradictory theories of Fréy, Alcker, Brinckmann and 
Rose, to mention some of the most important, and that the 
authors have carefully reconciled the conflicting evidence of 
Vasari’s description, the model and the Dupérac engravings. 
One would feel more confidence that they had really studied 
the dome if they had not spoken of the three rows of windows 
in it as lighting the interior of the church, whereas in reality 
they only pierce the outer shell. 


Once the critic had decided which works and which parts of 
them were actually by Michelangelo he would be in position 
to advance. To do this he weuld have to consider. all 
the works and make what deductions he could from them. 

- Our authors, in effect, ignore one whole group of Michel- 
angelo’s works, and that not the least important. The 
Rondanini Piela is not mentioned at. all, and the 
Cappella (not Capella, by the way) Paolina frescoes are dis- 
missed as showing the decline of the master’s skill. That is 
to say, the last stage of Michelangelo’s development is almost 
ignored, which alone would make it difficult to establish his 
connexion with later movements in the arts. Not, as a matter 
of fact, that any attempt is made to show his relation to either 
his predecessors or his successors. There is no mention of the 
way in which the science accumulated by the artists of the 
earlier Renaissance finds a more fluent expression in his work, 
nor how his own discoveries in methods of composition and 
in the drawing of the human figure opened up the way for 
the new movement of Mannerism and so paved the way for 
the Baroque. More important is the failure to show any 
connexion between Michelangelo and his background. It is 
not possible to understand fully his achievement without con- 
sidering him in relation to the thought, the theology and the 
literature of his time, and without understanding his personal 
relations with his friends, a subject touched on with deceptive 
delicacy in the last chapters of the present book. To isolate 
the true greatness of Michelangelo requires a series of attacks 
from all sides, using every means, so elusive is the secret 
quality. No doubt no one will ever get very near the goal, 
but it ought to be possible to get nearer than this. 

ANTUONY BLUNT. 


A Plan for the Theatre 


Why Not The Theatre’? By 


(Cambridge: The Taurus Press. 


Joseph Gordon Macleod. 


Is.) 

Mr. JoSEPH GORDON Mac.eEop, the Director of the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre, has written a vigorous and _ trenchant 
pamphlet about the English theatre, in which he suggests 
how it may best be raised from its present condition of 
desultory chaos to renewed vitality. and social usefulness. 
His plea is, in a sentence, for the creation of a new com- 
munity feeling, both within and outside the theatre, which 
will permit all those who contribute to theatrical activity — 
authors, actors, stage-hands, and audience—to be united 
in a valuable corporate experience—as in the drama’s greatest 
days they were. In suggesting that recent developments 
in Russia should provide the model for our own efforts, 
he perhaps overestimates the importance of actual achieve- 
ments in that country, though where new original work is 
concerned their example certainly cannot be disregarded. 
There is nothing strictly new in Mr. Macleod’s contentions, 
but they are put forward with vigour, conciseness, and an 
attractive wit, and his pamphlet must be recommended as a 
clear and sensible statement of an unanswerable case. 


Mr. Macleod introduces his theme with a distinction 
between the corporate feeling possible to the theatre and that 
possible to cinema and ballet. In cinema corporate feeling 
is reduced to the minimum. The screen is isolated from 
the audience. The members of the audience are merely 
spectators of an imaginary activity on another plane. They 
cannot feel that they have any personal share in the per- 
formance, and it is difficult for them to have any corporate 
feeling among themselves. All that they are likely to have 
in common is the pursuit of the same personal fantasy, evoked 
by the film. The same is true of ballet : “ ballet is showing 


—a limb, a turn, a visual moment”; the audience is again 
merely a collection of spectators, moved by, or indifferent to, 
But the audience in a 


2 serics of ‘‘ animated illustrations.” 


Sa 





theatre, assuming that the play is capable of stirring pro 
‘emotion’ and’ that it is not acted by exhibitionists, ig yy 
merely a collection of individuals, but a corporate Person 
in direct contact with the stage, which becomes merged in 
the performance and contributes an, essential part to the total 
dramatie experience. Such a_ participation can Only be 
fully realized when community feeling and interest is exte, 
sively present in ordinary social life, and the audience jy 
thereby sensitized to the dramatic effect involved. 


Community expression is a direct and inevitable result of 
community feeling. The greatest periods in drama haye 
been those in which community feeling has been most potent, 
and those civilizations—such as ancient Egypt or Imperial 
Rome—which were deficient in community feeling wer 
without any comparable dramatic achievement. The greatest 
days of the English theatre (in the popular mind they stand 
also as the greatest days of England) were those in which 
community feeling was strongest, and the decline of the English 
theatre dates from the slump in community feeling under 
James I. In the Elizabethan’ theatre—similar conditions 
obtain in the Russian theatre today—the author was in direct 
contact with his audience and was united with them in con. 
tributing to a shared experience. The audience was not 
merely listening and watching, but participating in the drama 
with its whole being. With the decline in community 
feeling in public life, the possibility of a co-operative 
effort in the theatre was destroyed, and detached spectacle, 
in which the visual element was paramount, was increasingly 
substituted. The emphasis was shifted from the author to 
the actor, and as a result in an evil moment the Star system 
was born. Mr. Macleod reminds us of some of its more laugh- 
able accompaniments: Nell Gwynn interrupting the death 
scene in Dryden’s Tyrannic Love to deliver a specially com- 
posed epilogue about herself, and Mrs. Pritchard playing 
Lady Macbeth without having read any of the play but her 
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own scenes. But we have plenty of examples to hand in our 
own time, when the coloured lights on the theatres in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue reserve their greatest brilliance not for the 
author, nor even for the play, but for the leading actress 
whose personality. is the star that guides theatrewards the 
capricious footsteps of the public. The Star system, with its 
bias on seductive personalities, is responsible also for the 
perpetuation of the same deplorable standards, irrelevant to 
the problems of ordinary social reality, in the subject matter 
of contemporary plays—-triangular sex-relations, costume 
history, or garish  exploitations of social questions. And 
dramatic criticism, for the same reason, has to detach itself 
from contemporary reality and remain a watcher’s appraise- 
ment of an isolated virtuosity, without the chance of being, 
as it should be, a participant’s reaction to a shared experience. 


Mr. Macleod, perhaps wisely, does not attempt to suggest 
how the London theatres might be reformed from this con- 
dition: from that quarter little help can be expected. But 
he indicates in an extremely convincing way what might be 
done by organized effort among provincial repertory theatres. 
In a repertory theatre, where the audience is habitual, where 
a producer has time to make his general outlook and principles 
known, where the choice of plays is intelligent (and_intelli- 
gently contemporary plays, infrequently though they may be 
acted, are not so infrequently being written), and where the 
institution under responsible direction has been established 
as something more than a place of isolated and unfocussed 
entertainment, there is obviously the chance of a valuable 
corporate feeling being formed among everyone who takes 
part in its activity. What is still more important, the influence 
of the theatre will extend beyond the unveiling in its own 
sphere of new sources of interest, the creation of new sym- 
pathies, and the formation of new sensibilities, into the rest 
of social life. Men who regularly share a corporate experience 
within the theatre will be likely, as Mr. Macleod points out, to 
adjust themselves more finely to one another outside it. A 
body of intelligently directed repertory theatres extending all 
over Great Britain might achieve the community feeling, both 
cultural and political, which it has been our misfortune to have 
lacked for so long. There can be few to deny that it is desirable 
that it should be achieved, but it remains to be seen whether 
anyone will have the vision to adopt Mr. Macleod’s excellent 


advice. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Meteor. By Karel Capek. Translated by M. and R. Weatherall. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Chapayev. By Dmitri Furmanov. 
Far Enough. By Eugénie de Kalb. (Heinemann. | 7s. 6d.) 
Tannenbrae. By George Woden. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Bitter Draught. By Michel Matveev. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
On a hot, stormy day an unidentified aeroplane crashes, 
the pilot is burned to death, and the only passenger, gravely 
injured and unconscious, is removed to a hospital, where 
he lies swathed in bandages, his life ending, his past & mystery. 
An excellent starting-point for a novelist wishing to concern 
himself with the exploration of a character and the telling 
of a story. A commonplace writer might have chosen to 
reveal the man and the story by a following-up of ingeniously 
accidental clues, but Mr. Karel Capek, being as we know a 
writer of much subtlety and: originality, chooses intuition 
for his purpose. The doctors naturally form some opinions 
about their patient, but it is through a nurse, a clairvoyant 
and a poet ,that he becomes known. The nurse dreams 
about him, and he speaks to her in her dream; _ the clair- 
voyant, by means of his proper faculty, perceives what is 
hidden; and the poet, the myth-maker, invents, not “ out 
of waywardness” but because he must. Sodmetinies through the 
mouths of these three, sometimes in his own words, the 
author gradually lays bare the past of the dying man, who 
is called Kettelring. We learn that Kettelring has been a 
kind of prodigal son; that his destiny, like the destinies of 
many, was “like a flight from a task which was beyond his 
strength’; and from the doctors, for example, that he has 
led ‘‘a strange and restless existence, for his age his heart 
is Aes exhausted ; he drinks from despair... .” The 
elucidation of the mystery is from the first absorbing, because 
we are involved not in the usual chronological succession of 
banal trivialities that makes up the ordinary realistic novel, 
~ in a poetic search after the true nature of an individual. 
‘If your sensation of a certain personality is acute enough and 
compi, ETE” (says the clairvoyant), ‘ you can with sufficient 
analytical and logical ability unravel it into an outspread picture 


of his life story. Out of the condensed form of his life you can 
deduce its individual events.” 


And again : 


‘There is no chance, everything is determined, awesome and 
be -autiful, all causality appears in the simultaneity of cause and 


effect.’ 

Life so viewed may acquire a unified, monumental aspect, 
but when, about half way through the book, the clairvoyant 
says jeeringly, ** I'm sorry, but events aren’t in my line; 
I look at life in its totality, and I can’t provide you with 
chequered life stories,” there arises in the reader a definite 
need and appetite for a story.” It is here (the moment is 
perfectly chosen) that the poet takes a hand, and proceeds 
to reconstruct Kettelring’s life, love and work in the tropics, 
the West Indies in fact, where heat, superstition and capitalism 
play their powerful parts : 


(Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d.) 


“1 should like to see which is fiercer, the Green Snake to which 

the negroes bow, or the Laws of Economics to which we bend the 
knee. . . . There is the question whether that. black chicken, 
scratching itself in the shadow of the sweet potatoes, will be sold 
at the market, or whether its head will be bitten off for the propitia- 
tion of the incensed and supreme Snake.” 
With what a light touch, with what agility, Mr. Capek keeps 
us in touch with essentials! Imaginative in the best sense, 
compassionate, enjoying life’s many flavours, humorous, a 
little melancholy, he stands all by himself. Perhaps his best 
book, Meteor will not make much appeal to a hearty or 
uneducated taste. 

Meteor, with its finesse and its desperate, maladjusted hero, 
belongs to the world of Western civilization, but as for the 
characters in Chapayev : 

“What a set! Every face unique, worthy of an epic poem. 
No two fellows alike among the whole crowd, and yet they all 
dovetailed together perfectly, like a piece of masonry. Theirs 
was a rock-like unity. They formed one common family, and 
what a glorious family it was!” 

We are in a rough, primitive world where action counts for 
more than analysis. The scene is Russia just after the War, 
and Chapayev is a leader of guerrilla fighting against Kolchak 
and the Whites, one of those popular heroes who become 
legendary even in their lifetimes, a sort of Stenka Razin or 





a 














Pugachev. A film about him has lately been shown in this 
country : it has its points, but the book is very much better, 
In both there is a feeling of freshness, vigour, idealistic revaly. 
tionary fervour and a certain amount of naivety. The author 
of the book was a personal friend and fellow fighter! of 
Chapayev’s, and draws a viyid portrait of him. “ More gf 
hero than a fighter, more of a passionate seeker after adventure 
than a conscious revolutionary,” Chapayev was the gon of 
a gipsy actor by the daughter of a governor of Kazan, He 
owed his popularity and success to the fact that “ he, more 
than anybody else, was the epitome of those he led—of the 
raw heroic mass of guerrilla fighters,” and that he “ embodied 
in himself all the irrepressible and .spontaneous feelings of 
rage and protest that had accumulated in the hearts of the 
peasants.” Extremely brave, active and temperamental, he 
was ‘‘ dazed by his own reputation,” was illiterate and eyen 
simple-minded, obstinate, credulous, with a violent temper 
that easily gave way to sweetness, passionately fond of singing, 
very proud of his moustache, and anything but a — 
doctrinaire : 


“He had never read the Communist programme, never thought 
of studying it, and was quite at sea on all serious political questions,” 


In short, such a powerful and fascinating character, thatthe 
book may be enjoyed for his sake alone. At the same time 
it is an exciting adventure story, and obviously has some 
value as a historical document. 

Far Enough also deals with an “ epic ”’ subject, thowl one 
more remote in space and time, the Great Trek of the Dutch 
northward from the Cape in 1836. It opens with some 
account of that old unhealed wound, the dreadful Slachter’s 
Nek affair, and follows the fortunes of the trekkers on their 
long journey, taking due account of their intense racial and 
religious feelings, and making the most of their clashes with 
the natives. The conflict is somewhat over-simplified by the 
suggestion that ‘“ if both [Boers and Zulus] had been predatory, 
or both agrarian, they might have found a working basis of 
understanding.” Miss de Kalb is knowledgeable, and writcg 
in a dashing, staccato manner, but her book lacks atmosphere 
and spirituality. The Great Trek is likely to continue a 
favourite subject for South African novels, but a Tolstoy would 
be needed to do it justice. 

Mr. George Woden’s fourteenth novel is introduced by Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton as “ the longest and most ambitious novel 
of a writer who for twenty years has deserved well of the 
reading public.” It is about Glasgow at the present day, 
and a rich old woman whose money is being waited for by a 
variety of people. A longish, solid, workmanlike and rather 
old-fashioned book, it may be recommended to admirers of 
the Wells-Bennett materialist school of fiction, of which 
it is a worthy Scotch example, but after the novels of 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon it seems a little colourless. In 
excusing a certain want of poetry in Mr. Woden’s excellence, 
Mr. Swinnerton surprisingly says that “one cannot very 
readily, in the same book, be both realist and fantast,” but 
indeed one ean, as Mr. Capek proves, and to be enduring one 
must, if the examples of a Shakespeare or a Dickens count for 
anything. 

Bitter Draught deals with the misfortunes of a Jewish family 
escaping from the regions where Chapayev won his triumphs. 
The Gentile reader, ready to be sympathetic, will find that 
Mr. Matveev has made a corner in sympathy for his characters, 
of whom he writes in the first person plural. The book opens 
with the usual pogrom, Sadists and provocateurs appear. 
There are anxious arrivals and hasty departures, scenes in 
crowded boats, trains, waiting rooms, interviews with the 
Roumanian police, beatings, and cancelled passports. Wherever 
the family goes, it is ‘““not wanted on the voyage” or at 
the destination. Even at Jaffa a pogrom is in full swing, so the 
family is not allowed to land but gets shunted about 
the Mediterranean and finally settles down in Paris to carry on 
the family industry of turning the other cheek in horrid 
surroundings. Everything goes wrong all the time, which 
may be like life but is somehow not lifelike. The author 
seems at times to be parodying himself: the masochism 
which is, not unnaturally, sometimes characteristic of the 
Jews has seldom been so flaunted. 
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.. . STRICTLY IN 
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Mr. 
ovel Sincere is one essential thing which you cannot give your car, 
the but which your car can give you: CONFIDENCE. Even the 
~~ best of drivers may, by reason of his car, lack confidence. 
fe The Riley 1} Litre has been designed for the new conditions. 
s of Very high averages can be achieved in limousine-like comfort, yet 
ich the car is ready for any emergency—brakes, for instance, are in- — Afodern streamlining in its most acceptable form is a 
of credibly powerful. characteristic of both the 1} Litre Falcon (above) and 
In Given petrol, oil, air and water at proper intervals the Riley she sh Lieve Kenvel (Selew?. 
a 1} Litre will continue to provide an amazing performance without 
bel the least trouble; and when you can do your 80 miles or so a day, 
one week in, week out, expecting and getting nothing more than a 
for puncture, you can really begin to enjoy motoring. 
, OWN A 
s, 
lat 
rs, 
ns 
aD. 
in 
he 
er 
. AND DRIVE WITH CONFIDENCE 
It 
n 1} Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 14 Litre Kestrel Aero= 
id line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 


h Annual Tax £9. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 
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A Private Income Not a Salary 


F4OO _ 


A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 
for YOU/ 


Think of it! Not a salary that has to be worked for, 
but a private income that permits you to take things 
easily for the rest of your days. What a difference such 
an income would make to your outlook and your 
happiness ! 


Why not arrange for such an income to begin, say, 
when you reach the age of sixty? You can secure it by 
means of annual deposits of an amount you can afford 
out of your earnings. To your deposit will be added 
wrofits and you will also save a considerable amount of 
Site Tax. 


While you are qualifying for the private income for 
life, both you and your family are protected. Tor 
instance, if illness or accident permanently prevent you 
from earning any kind of living, the Company itself 
makes the further deposits on your behalf (you don’t 
deposit another penny) and will pay you the pension 
just the same. 


As for your family, they are fully protected from the 
outset. Your first deposit entitles them to £5,000 in 
the event of your death before the next deposit is due. 
If death be the result of an accident double that amount 
—£10,000—will be paid to them. This protection, 
increased by profits year by year, continues until the 
pension is due, 


The Sun Life of Canada, which offers this plan, has 
assets of £136,000,000. In addition to this plan, the 
Company is responsible for protecting thousands of men 
and women under its Group Assurance Policies, and it 
also specializes in Children’s education, 


It is a wonderful plan and can be obtained for any 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens 
of thousands of men and women who, otherwise, would 
be compelled to go on working till the end of their days. 


Why not see exactly how this Pension-Protection 
Plan can serve you and yours? Both the amount of 
Pension and the age when it begins can be altered. You 
incur no obligation by permitting us to send you, in con- 
fidence, figures to suit your age and circumstances. 





: To H. O. LEACH (General Manager). 

: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

4 (Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 

13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street. 

Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me—without obligation full particulars of 


your Pension-Protection Plan. 


on my = part 





Exact Date or Birtu 
Spectator, 


CECUPAT ION ss <s000siseessesspeshenpest 


15/3/33. : 
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Current Literature i 
STUFF AND NONSENSE in the 
By ‘‘ Beachcomber ”’ wich 
Stuff and nonsense it is: excellent stuff, ninety mele 
of it; the other ten per cent. arrant drivel. Theo Mi critic 
several pages of neat whimsy, sane fantasy, pointed sat; a 
Beachcomber’s humour will have all the warmth, body m, as Be 
bouquet of his own favourite Chambertin 1911—then suddenly pot 
without warning, he pops out at us with a bottle of that can, = 
detestable Woollamaloo Chablis which he himself so effectively - 
mocks. His acquisitive, scavenging side rummages far and Lt 1 
wide among the dustbins, newspapers and by-laws of this p08 
legalized, litter-filled age : quick to snatch at any little sparkle yarg 
in all this debris, he daily performs an admirable service by - 
bringing sanity..and humour into juxtaposition with the ’ 
**news.”’ But the dispossessed Beachcomber, on the cocksure pe 
Philistine side, is a series of “ blind spots.”. And wherever ¥ ne 
we meet his blind spots we find little attempt to be funny 
He, who with such balanced and telling effect expresses his 8 ch 
distaste for what is bogus or second-rate, merely growls his ps 
dislike of what is valuable but beyond his grasp. A satirist Ther 
is simply a humorist who lacks that tolerance which in sooat 
English is itself (because our island comedy approximates to di 
it) often loosely termed a “sense of humour.” Satirical anger 4 
and venom may perfectly well exceed a sense of the comic: = 
but they should not obscure it. Beachcomber is, above all, a 
hale, human and fluent writer: and with such writers lapses 
from taste are nothing uncommon. But Beachcomber’s side. 
slips are so startling that they either produce satire entirely TT 
-lunted and vicious or deprive him of his sense of satire alto- 
gether. He is funny at the expense of modern scientific cons 
jargons, silly when he sneers at the sensible and beneficial uses que 
of science. To read him on Picasso or Peter Arno is to shut the psbo 
book with a snap—or a groan. And to see him descend, in as 
rebuking the B.B.C., on page 269, to: ‘* Modesty always Ha 
appeals to me . . .” and on page 202 to: ‘ As a matter of bi 
fact I could write a dozen poems in the Lawrence manner, om 
without thinking about it ; but they would be more like poetry com 
than his ” is to wonder how one can ever have found him funny, br 
or sane, or salutary. The book (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is enhanced se 
with drawings by a brilliant comic draughtsman, second only : . 
to Low: Mr. Nicolas Bentley. : = 
be 
GARIBALDI: THE MAN AND THE NATION The 
By Paul Frischauer of s 
A first view of Garibaldi : the Man and the Nation (Nicholson ue 
and Watson, 18s.), with its absence of references, its scrappy ” 
bibliography and index, and the indication on the fly-leaf gen 
that the author has in preparation a book on Beau Marchais pr 
(sic), suggests a popular biography of the more slipshod sort. bel 
But these features, for which the author is probably not : 
responsible, do him scant justice. Herr Frischauer has om 
written a thorough and workmanlike account of that fas- rs 
cinating blend of swashbuckler and petit bourgeois, of oppor- se 
tunist and idealist, Garibaldi. Garibaldi is full of apparent tle 
contradictions. He was “as weak as a woman, and allows Mi 
himself to be led by the nose by the first fool who comes tie 
along *’—particularly, it may be added, if the “ first fool” 4 
was a woman. Yet he seemed almost omnipotent. ‘* People = 
speak of you as the Messiah who was to come. In Sicily oa 
when ‘ He’ is spoken of, Garibaldi is meant! Half a million 
people are waiting for your arrival. You have no need to 
come armed even—it is enough if you come at all!” His 
simple and transparently honest nature was used—and to 
good purpose—by men more cunning than himself ; and though 
he sometimes, as Herr Frischauer remarks, ‘* failed to under- a | 
stand the problem,” he generally solved it. This book In 
inspires, however, two pleas. Will the next biographer su 
please skip rather more lightly over Garibaldi’s much roman- re 
ticized memoirs of his youth and leave more space for the to 
last twenty years of his life, when, though his main work was tr 
done, he was the prophet and idol of European democracy ? 80 
And may the weaker-kneed among us have an occasional th 
date as a mile-stone to encourage us on the way? By a ef 
kind of inverted pedantry, Herr Frischauer has apparently D 
vouchsafed us only one date in the whole of his narrative tt 
between 1848, the year of the Roman Republic, and 1882, w 
when his hero died. y 
ir 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: THE ’NINETIES y 
By James Thorpe V 
At the present day the ‘nineties are the period about 
which it is easiest to feel romantic, and of all the productions \ 
of that decade its illustrations are among the most fascinating. ¥ 
They, more than anything else, can convey to a young e 
generation which knew not Wilde the incredible remoteness € 
of that period, which seems separated from us not by 40 but € 
by 400 vears. Mr. Thorpe has, therefore, helped to satisfy I 
the nostalgia of many in producing his English Illustration : 8 
The *Nineties (Faber, 30s.), which presents the best available a 
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—— 
anthology of the drawings of the period. The book contains a 

t quantity of useful material, both in the 120 plates and 
in the text, mainly composed of records of the magazines for 
which different artists worked. But if the collection of the 
material is impressive, its treatment leaves some grip for 
qriticism. In general the artists do not stand out as dis- 
tinguishable personalities : even the greatest of them, such 
as Beardsley and Beerbohm, are only given a few lines of 
characterization, and those lines do not always convey the 
maximum of relevant information. The short history of 
illustration prefixed to the book is clear, but it is remarkable 
that Blake should receive no mention in it if only for his 
Thornton woodcuts. The summary at the end in which the 
‘essentials of illustration are indicated is somewhat vague, 
and the reader is sometimes disappointed, as when, reading 
‘that “* good drawing is as indispensable to the illustrator 
as a good length to the bowler in cricket,” he recollects that 
afew pages earlier Mr. Beerbohm has been condemned on the 
score that he cannot draw. We are all ready to take the 
glory of the ‘nineties on trust, but we can hear a little too 
much about ‘The love of beauty and art” being now 
“erowded out of our lives” (it is worth noting that Mr. 
Thorpe neglects the brilliant school of wood-engraving 
illustrators of the present day), and also about those ** greatest 
and happiest years of England’s history, when her supreme 
dignity and power were unchallenged *! 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG 
By Professor Maurice H. Weseen 


That the influence of American slang on the British Empire 
continues, ever more rapidly, to increase is a portent fre- 
quently mentioned and almost as frequently deplored. All 
in all, it is a harmful influence, but it is less harmful and very 
much less general than is often supposed. Moreover, the 
educated reader will notice that in Professor Weseen’s book 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) as, indeed, in any such dictionary, a sur- 
prisingly large number of the most picturesque terms, 
especially in the criminal, tramp, military, nautical and 
cowboy slang, were originally English. Professor Weseen 
has compiled an extremely useful, very well-arranged work 
that should be owned by all authors and journalists, by 
students of the English language, and by all reviewers ; 
even more by all readers of American novels. He is to 
be congratulated on filling a large gap in our knowledge. 
The four strictures that must be made are to be regarded as 
of secondary importance. Despite his claim to the contrary 
the Professor does include a few slang words that have passed 
into standard American. The division into groups is, in 
general, sound in plan and accurate in execution, but minor 
exception may be taken to dialect being applied to a sectional 
slang, and major exception to the vocabulary of criminals 
being separated from that of tramps, two classes not only 
complementary but, very largely, coincidental. Etymologies 
are excluded : they are hardly to be expected in such a book. 
And fourthly, Professor Weseen’s manners are inferior to his 
method, for he really should have acknowledged his general 
debt to Messrs. Greenough and Kittredge, Sechrist, Mencken, 
McKnight, Jean Bordeaux and Eric Partridge, and his par- 
ticular debts to Godfrey Irwin and Noel Ersine in criminal, 
and again to Irwin in tramp slang. His “all the writers 
... journalists and scholars” (p. viii) is insufficient. 


THE DIARY OF A PENSIONNAIRE 
By Martin Hare 


March 3rd.—Pick up book (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) about life in 
a Parisian pension, which see publisher calls ‘* a Gay Book.” 
Instantly discover Martin to be a woman. Undaunted by 
such subterfuge, indeed cheered by perspicacity shown in 
reading first few whimsical lines, pursue authoress (discovered 
to be Irlandaise : optimism increased) through day to day 
trivialities. Humour found to be mere matter of dropped per- 
sonal pronouns (‘‘ I,’’ however, in giddy evidence throughout, 
though absent from actual print): take this to give killing 
effect of comic soliloquy after—but too long after—E. M. 
Delafield. Lack of linking words amply made up for by merry 
turn of phrase consisting largely of Many a True Word Printed 
with a Capital ; effect further heightened by several apt French 
phrases, such as Seine and Gare du Nord, dancing a can-can 
Initalics. Persevere, but find this a cheerless Paris Exposition, 
enlivened only by Derso’s illustrations. Incidents, lacking 
gaiety and inventiveness, nothing to write a book about. 
Wonder if this is because chacun a deux patries—except the 
ublisher, who claims French family circle ** surprising and, to 
ritish ideas, often a little shocking.”’ Sudden suspicion that 
whole book an elaborate pretext for presenting Hungarian 
cartoonist’s work to British public : ponder this laudable but 
circuitous scheme and, sallying forth to bureau de tabac, decide 
could have done in this book with another 200 drawings, full- 
page. March 4th.—Uneventful day, reflecting on inexplicable 
scarcity of humorous books . . . Turn, with relief, to Colette 
and Baedeker. 
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The car illustrated is the Ten-Four Lichfield Saloon, price £172.10.0 


_.. what AUSTIN OWNERS 
say about 


INVESTING 


Report No. 557. Car No. GC/1902 


ssYOU DO NOT BUY AN AUSTIN BUT 
INVEST IN ONE, 
AND WE HAVE 
PROVED THAT 


“We have completed two years’ full 
use of an Austin Ten-Four De Luxe 
Saloon. The mileage covered is little 
short of 30,000 miles, and the car is 
ASSERTION  tunning better than ever. We have 
had absolutely unqualified satisfaction 
CONCLUSIVELY” vith this car, aad apart from very 
minor adjustments and repairs have had no trouble whatever. 
Your advertisements state that you do not buy an Austin 
but invest in one,.and we have proved that assertion conclu- 
sively.” Jwo_years’ use . . . proved conclusively . . . those five 
words sum up the investment angle in motoring! For if 
motorists told us their Austin cars were giving them un- 
qualified satisfaction after a few months on the road, it would 
only be praise which a dozen other makes of car equally 
deserve. But when motorists report—as they do every 
week—that their Austins are giving them unqualified satis- 
faction affer two years on the road (oftener four or five) and are 
‘running better than ever’ af/er 30,000 miles . . . this is more 
than praise. It is proof. Conclusive proof that 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month. 


The Ten-Fezr Lichfield Saloon (as 
illustrated), with 10 b.p. four-cylinder 
engine (Lax £7.10.0). An attractive 
four-seater. Synchromesh on top, third 
end second gears. Pytchley sliding roof, 
Triplex glass and Dunlop tyres standard. 
Prices at works : 

LICHFIELD SALOON £172.10.0 
FIXED-HEAD SALOON £158 
COLWYN CABRIOLET £178 
The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, Londan. London 


Service Depots; 12, 16 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, Witt. 7ard 1oh.p. North Row, W.1. 
Export Depr.: Birmingism. 
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Motoring 


Ir ever proof were needed that thereis no real advantage 
in having a six-cylindered engine in a medium-powered car 
rather than a Four, it is supplied by the performance of two 
12-h.p. moderate-priced cars I have recently been driving. 
The arguments for and against the two types are familiar. 
For the Six it is claimed that you get a smoother action, some- 
times a little less noise; for the Four, that capacity for 
capacity it is more efficient, that it is easier to keep in running 
order, and-that it is a little more economical. Generally 
speaking I have until recently found these claims justifiable. 
I am certainly a strong believer in the Four, chiefly because 
there is 50 per cent. more of it in a Six and because I have 
found it, size for size, more efficient and on the whole more 
economical. Above a certain price I agreed that. a good Six 


j 


ran a little more smoothly (though a bad example was often — 
far rougher than a Four) and, in exceptional cases, had a ‘ 


shade more flexibility, a little more pull on top gear at low 
speeds. 
in the latest examples of each type. 

The simplicity of the Four remains, of course, and, if you 


To q large extent these differences have disappeared 


‘Two Lively Cars 


pay enough for it, the slight increase of flexibility in -the Six, 
but I believe in practically every other respect-there is no 


real advantage in either type: ~The very slight periodic vibra- 
tion sometimes.te be found: in-a Four but-absent from a good 


_ machined combustion-chambers, for increased efliciericy ; and 


Six has now been-abolished by “* floating ” engine-mounting, | 


and it is often quite impossible to tell from the feel of a modern 
engine whether it has four or six cylinders. The efficiency of 
the light Six has been’ noticeably improved, ‘and there is 
nothing to choose between them on that “score. Both are 
usually equally quiet in action. Apart from the possible slight 
increase in petrol consumption shown by the Six there is no 
practical advantage in either type. 

The two cars I have tested, the 14-litre (11.9 h.p.) Riley 
and the 12-h.p. Laneia, are excellent illustrations of the point. 
One is of the new species of well-mannered “ sports” car, 
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SPARKING PLUGS 


The fifth consecutive Land 
Speed Record on K-L’G Plugs! 


K-L-G 0.9.98 
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SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, LONDON, 


SS 


silent, swift and comfortable ; the other a very lively gj). 
purpose car, as suitable for the work of the family car ag fy 
that of the long-distance tourer. Either might equally wey 
have been given six-cylinder engines and been in the fashion 
of a year or two ago. In neither was there any special point 
that I can see in choosing the Four, except, as seems likely, 
for the sake of simplicity and perhaps in cheapness of design 
and build. In both the choice is obviously the right one, 
They are two of the most attractive small cars I have driven 
for a long time. Each has its minor drawbacks, largely a 
matter of individual taste, but each struck me as a thoroughly 
successful design. They have the quality peculiar to well-bred 
ears of doing their job lightly, easily and with unobtrusive 
reserve of power. You forget how big or how small their 
engines are in the satisfaction of driving first-class efficiency, 

The Riley is an entirely new model, not exactly an inter. 
mediate between the famous 9-h.p. Four: and the 12-hp, 
and 15-h:p.-Sixes, but rather, as I gather, an alternative to the 
lattcr. In more ways than one I regard it; so far as could be 
judged from a necessarily short test, as the best Riley yet 
madé. It has some interesting features, such. as cylinders 
cast in one with the top-half of the ‘crankcase, for rigidity ; 


a clutch that is automatically disengaged when the engine- 
speed falls below 600'revolutions a minute. © The last has been 
adopted in combination with the pre-selective Wilson gear- 









box and is an undoubted success. The engagement of each 
gear is taken up with a shocklessness that reminds one of the 
action of the fluid flywheel. With this transmission gear- 
changing is naturally extremely quick. I am not a fanatical 
admirer myself of the type, though I admit its many advant- 
ages, but I certainly enjoyed using it on the Riley. The box 
itself is unusually quiet in action at high speeds. 

The outstanding features of the Riley 1}-litre are its admir- 
able manners and its liveliness. It is one of the quietest 
high-efficiency engines I know, and one of the smoothest, 
regardless of the number of cylinders. It will do about 
66 miles an hour if called upon, it climbs hills energetically 
and at good speed, and its acceleration is inspiriting. The 
Girling brakes are very powerful and agreeable to use, the 
steering is light and firm, and the suspension and _ road- 
holding are quite first-class. The tax is £9, and it is sold with 
two types of bodywork, the * Kestrel” streamlined saloon, 
at £345, and the * Faleon ” saloon, at £335. It is beautifully 
finished. 

The Lancia, though also of new design, is distinguished by 
the familiar independent front-wheel suspension introduced 
by the firm 12 years ago, and so far without imitators, and 
by the short V-set 4-cylinder engine. The latter has a cubic 
capacity of 1,196 ¢.c. its almost ‘ square ”’ dimensions 
(69.85 by 78 mm.) giving it a tax-rating of £9 15s., and is 
suspended on laminated springs and shock-absorbers which 
effectively damp out every trace of vibration. Apart from 
its famous suspension which enables it to be driven over broken 
surfaces at speeds impossible with ordinary springs, its chief 
features are these. It has an extremely lively performance, 
due in part to its sensibly reduced weight of 16 cwt. It 
will do 70 miles an hour on top, and well over 50 on third, 
and its hill-climbing is brilliant. The steering is very high- 
geared and direct, and at the same time feather-light. No 
other system I know gives one fuller control of the car in all 
circumstances. The gear-change is very easy and quick 
between second, third and top, and third is practically silent. 
The ratios are high, 7.2 and 9.9 to 1 on third and second, yet 
the acceleration is out of the ordinary. The drive is absolutely 
noiseless on the over-run. It has, like all Lancias, a very 
useful , lock. 

On the road its behaviour gives you that often-quoted and 
seldom felt “‘ big car’ sensation, which to me means, among 
other things, freedom from fatigue on long distances, and 
absence of fuss. The body, which is a pillarless four-door 
saloon, is roomy enough in front but rather small behind. 
The finish is plain but respectable. It is a car of great char- 
acter and obvious sturdiness of build, and it is a pity the 
value of sterling has brought the price up to £390. 

JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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=| VAUXHALL’S MODERN 

lvant 

ie box 

| SEWEN-SEATER LIMOUSINE 
ietest 

thest, , ‘ ? : 
ea While saloon cars have advanced apace, limousine design 
ically has somewhat lagged behind. Now Vauxhall have produced, 
The in this seven-seater Big Six Limousine, a car with the dignified 
» the appearance associated with a town carriage, that is definitely 
= abreast of the times in its modern streamline influence. 

Joon, It is mounted on the 27 h.p. Vauxhall Big Six Regent 
fully Chassis which, with its wheelbase of 10 ft. 10 ins., allows for 

an exceptionally spacious body. Grosvenor Coachwork 

te Coachwork Details of the craftsmen have taken full advantage of these extra inches and 
pe a Vauxhall Big Six Limousine designed a luxurious body that in comfort and nicety of 
hile Designed as a chauffeur driven appointment rivals built-to-order coachwork. 

fons “car, with a winding glass partition Two or three years ago you would have expected little 
ie between the front and rear com- change from a four figure cheque for a car of this size and 
lich partments, which can be lowered ecu, ‘Sadie. these Vauxhall’s sal f : 
om when the owner takes the wheel. —T C507, CARAT TD Veen s Sie See ROMEEINE, 
nit sicliacds: Saaleeie aeleinas claude technique, the price is only £550. For Vauxhall’s flow 
niet . Leather front seat with special cloth production system of manufacture is craftsmanship on a 
ce, upholstery in rear compartment. larger, more accurate scale. It safeguards the fine finish that 
Tt Two comfortable occasional seats has always distinguished Vauxhall products, yet makes this 
i, in the tear which can be folded Limousine comparable, on a value-for-money basis, with the 
away when not required. smaller Vauxhall models of to-day. 

all Luggage boot built into the down- There are two chassis types of Vauxhall Big Six. The Standard chassis 
ok swept tail. Telephone to driver. with 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. engine for five-seater coachwork.. The Regent 
nt. Root ventilation. Coachwork by chassis (with 19 in. extra wheelbase, larger tyres with two spares, etc. 
et the Grosvenor Carriage Co., Ltd. 27 h.p. engine only) for seven-seater and specially roomy coachwork. 
ly , PRICE #550 Full particulars from your local Vauxhall dealer. 

ry 

ig 

id | f \ 

or 

1. On Standard Chassis (20 h.p. or 27 h.p.). Saloon with No-Draught Ventilation £325. Wingham 
r- 5-SEATER # Convertible Cabriolet £395. Tickford Foursome Drophead Coupe £365. On Regent Chassis 
e SALOON 3 9 5 (27 h.p., 10 ft. 10 ins. wheelbase), _ Grosvenor 7-str. Limousine £559. Newmarket 5-6 seater sports 

Saloon £550. Catalogues on request from Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Edgware Rd., The Hyde, London, N.W.9. aa 
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Finance 
Budget Prospects 


I ruink most people will be agreed that much of the 
improvement established last year in our home trade 
was due to an increase in public confidence, and, further, 
that this increase in confidence: was directly connected 
with a balanced Budget, the small remission in the 
Income Tax and the fair prospect of a further reduction 
at no distant date. For it appeared to be one of the good 
qualities of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Budget of a year 
ago that he framed cautious estimates of his Revenue. 
That cireumstance, and a remembrance that the 
Budget for 1935-6 was Ik2ly to give a better yield 
in the matter of Income Tax, prompted hopes that this 
vear we might see another sixpence off the Income Tax. 
Had such a reduction been possible, there can be no 
question that its effect in stimulating not only confidence 
but optimism would have been directly helpful to trade. 
Now, however, hopes of such reduction have practically 
disappeared, and by way of explaining this disappearance 
and also by way of prelude to the Budget to be introduced 
next month, it may be useful to make a survey of the 
probable position with which Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
will have to deal in his next Budget. This it is possible 
to do because the Estimates for 1935-6.of the spending 
departments have now been presented, and, with the one 
exception of the total required for the National Debt 
service, we know exactly what the Expenditure for the 
new year will be. 
THe CurRRENT YEAR. 

First of all, however, it is necessary to see whether the 
present fiscal year is likely to close with a small surplus 
or a small deficit. On the surface the position is scarcely 
encouraging. The Accounts made up to last Saturday 
show that there was a deficit of over £11,000,000 as 
compared with a surplus of £15,000,000 at the same time 
last vear. With only another three weeks to run, it might, 
therefore, at first sight be thought that there was no 
chance of a surplus. It has to be remembered, however, 
that a year ago the surplus achieved within three weeks 
of the closing of the fiscal year grew into a surplus of over 
£31,000,000 before the year closed and it is highly probable 
that some such recovery may take place during the next 
’ three weeks. As a matter of fact, the Revenue has 
come in quite well, especially from the Income Tax, 
and anxiety chiefly centres on the rise in Expendi- 
ture. A year ago Mr. Neville Chamberlain estimated 
that for the entire year there would be a total decline 
in the Income Tax of £9,432,000, whereas up to date 
there is actually an increase of about £1,300,000. Customs 
receipts also promise to exceed the Chancellor's estimates. 
On the other hand, however. whereas Mr, Chamberlain 
estimated for a decrease under Miscellaneous Revenue 
of just over £2,000,000, there was a decline up to last 
Saturday of £8,600,000. Still, taking the entire Revenue 
as a whole, it looks as though the Chancellor’s estimate 
would be realized, for whereas he budgeted for a total 
decline for the year of about £18,000,000, the shrinkage 
up to last Saturday was only about £13,600,000. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Supply Expenditure already 
shows an increase of nearly £13,000,000 as compared with 
an expected increase of about £8,000,000. 

It is not necessary, for the purpose of this article, to 
consider the question whether the increase in Supple- 
mentary Estimates—chiefly in connexion with unem- 
ployment relief—has been desirable or not, as I am only 
concerned with the actual facts which have to be faced in 
the next Budget. One thing is quite clear, however, 
namely, that if the present year is to’close with a Surplus, 
the Revenue will have considerably to exceed the 
Chancellor’s original estimate of £706,520,000. At 
present it looks as if this estimate would be exceeded, and 
if the figure should rise to about £711,000,000 and some 
savings in Expenditure are effected in the final weeks of 
the year, a Surplus will be realized. 

Tue New Bupcet. 

The outstanding feature of the new Budget is the 

further great rise in Expenditure. Again I do not propose 


———,, 


to discuss whether the rise is justified or not. Much of; 
is connected with increased sums for National Defence 
and the balance with unemployment relief. At presen 
the new Estimates of Supply Expenditure, including the 
prospect of Supplementary Estimates, seem likely t 
show an increase of quite £26,000,000 or £27,000,009 
This is apart from the amount to be devoted to the 
service of the Debt, and if the Chancellor pursues his usual 
conservative policy, he is not likely to make any ¢ 

in that respect, even though the results for the past year 
show that he over-estimated the amount required by some. 
thing like £10,000,000. That amount, however, is going 
of course, to Debt redemption and the allocation is the 
more necessary inasmuch as the fixed Sinking Fund is stil] 


suspended. 





EstTIMATING THE NEW REVENUE. 

Confronted, then, with a possible increase in Expendi. 
ture of at least £26,000,000, and remembering that last 
year the Chancellor was only able to budget for a Surplus 
of under £1,000,000, we seem, at first sight, to see 
a prospect of the new Budget showing a considerable 
Deficit. That prospect, however, I believe, will disappear 
by reason of the more hopeful estimates which the 
Chancellor will be able to frame with regard to his 
Revenue. I have already referred to the likelihood of the 
Revenue for the current year exceeding the Chancellor's 
original estimate by about £5,000,000, and there should, 
I think, be little difficulty in budgeting for the new year 
for an increase of fully £15,000,000 under the head of 
Income Tax, which would give him about £20,000,000 
towards the additional Expenditure of £26,000,000. As 
regards the balance, it may fairly be expected that more 
revenue will be obtained from Customs and possibly from 
Excise, and if, of course, Mr. Chamberlain decides to 
allocate a much smaller amount for Debt service, there 
should be no difficulty in establishing a Budget equili- 
brium. 

Sounp Bupcet tHe EssENTIAL. 

Already, however, there is a strong cry from some 
quarters for a full restoration of the cuts in Civil Service 
salaries. ‘Whether it will be possible for the Chancellor 
to meet these demands remains to be seen, but it is at least 
plain that the chances for any remission of taxation are so 
remote as to be out of the question. Nevertheless, if Mr. 
Chamberlain is able to produce a sound Budget, reasonably 
balanced, with a respectable Surplus, everything possible 
will have been done to maintain the confidence which is 
always inspired by the knowledge that the National 
Accounts are in a sound condition. 

A War RESERVE. 

At the same time, the constant rise in expenditure 
must be a source of considerable anxiety, lessening, as it 
does, the chances of a further reduction in the Income 
Tax, which reduction, however, is greatly needed as a 
stimulus to confidence and trade. It must not be for- 
gotten that in the pre-War days a high Income Tax was 
regarded as a kind of war reserve. Thus, if at the out- 
break of war in 1914, we had had in existence a standing 
Income Tax rate of 4s. 6d. in the £, the prospect would 
have been an appalling one for the taxpayer. For the 
moment, no doubt, our first duty is to relieve the distress 
of the unemployed, but it is clear that it is equally the 
duty of the Chancellor to endeavour to create conditions 
bringing about more active trade, for then, and only 
then, we shall solve the problem of the unemployed 
in the proper manner, when the Exchequer will reap 
the double benefit of.a great diminution of the “Dole” 
expenditure and also increased revenue from a trade 
revival, Artuur W. Kippy. 


' Financial Notes 


A GRADUAL RECOVERY. 
A.tHouGH the Stock Markets are now gradually recovering 
tone with greater steadiness in prices, they are still feeling 
the effect of the severe liquidation of the last few weeks. 
Moreover, markets are still affected by such influences as 
the disturbed state of international politics, the feverish 
condition of the Foreign Exchanges, while as noted more 
fully elsewhere Budget anticipations are not too favourable, 

(Continued on page 456.) 
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ellor ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
a CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS - LONDON - E.C.1 
Mr, 
a Extracts from the EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
h : Year Ending 31st December, 1934 
na. 
ORDINARY BRANCH New Sums Assured - - - - - - £25,528,783 
Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - - - -  £235,720,483 
~— Premiums Received - - - - : . - £12,443,227 
7 Policyholders’ Share of Profits - - -° = = £2,434,554 
$a 
or- INDUSTRIAL BRANCH New Sums Assured - - . . - . - £60,335,586 
vas Total Sums Assured and Bonus - . - - -  £532,117,789 
aad Premiums Received - - - 7° * 7 * £20,259,612 
iG Policyholders’ Share of Profits - * - - = £3,909,734 
he 
SS GENERAL BRANCH Premiums Received: Fire Insurance = = = = £929,463 ie 
_ Motor Insurance- - = = £524,827 
by 0 Sickness & Accident, Employers’ iaeiey, oteinns Sink- 
e: ing Fund and Miscellaneous - . . £1,667,172 
od g 
ip 
a PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1934 EXCEEDED TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED| TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
‘ £28,500,000 £290,000,000 £460,000,000 
al COPIES OF CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH AND DIRECTORS’ REPORT SENT ON APPLICATION it 
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so that it,woeuld not be surprising if dealings in S€CUtritieg 
were to continue to be restricted pending the disclosure of 
the Budget. Meanwhile, however, prices are showing ¢q.. 
‘siderable steadiness and given a continuance of cheap ™MOney 
and a balanced Budget it would not be surprising to see son, 
the work of The Cancer recovery in high-class investment stocks within Re 


Hospital, which is not | few months. 
only a FREE HOS- ee Se ee, 


PITAL BUT A A 4 hare init , : 
IANT A cheery report has just been published by the important. 
BRILL shipbuilding and engineering firm of Swan, Hunter anq! 
CEN TRE OF | Wigham Richardson. Thanks to conservative finance that 
RESEARCH into the | CO™P22Y withstood the severe depression in the shippi 
origins of the most piti-. 


= 





the next! 


industry without having to pass the dividend on the Ordinary 
less of human diseases, 


should ever be held up 
for lack of adequate 
funds. The Cancer 
: tA Hospital is, day and 
night, fighting for the lives of some and the futures 
of all of us. It is a reflection on our sense of responsi- 
bility that you have to ask our help. It would be base 
ingratitude for your devoted services not to give you 
what we can.” 





Please send a Special Gift to the Earl of Granard, 


Che 
Cancer Ho 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - 


pital 


LONDON, S.W.3 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipeENt—-THe Most Hon. THe 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
wand pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
n ale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. “It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray oom, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. .Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side. of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


RambBact, M.A., M.D. 


etc, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 


croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





Shares altogether. until 1933. Even then at last year’s annual 
meeting the chairman was able to speak cheerfully with 
regard to the future, saying that they had more work jn 
hand and that they had reason to hope that the worst was over, 
His remarks are now amply justified in the accounts pre. 
sented for the year 1934 as they show a profit, after provid. 
ing for depreciation, of £111,189 against only £33,729 in 
1933. The available balance now therefore permits of g 
distribution of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, leavi 
£26,280 to be carried forward. The report states that the 
company launched 43,767 tons of shipping last year against 
only 10,889 tons in 1983, and the report refers to a good 
programme of work in hand. The £1 shares of the company 
now stand at about 16s. thus making the return to the investor 
at the present price about 3? per cent. It must be remem. 
bered, however, that as recently as 1931 the company was 
paying a dividend of 6 per cent., and much higher dividends: 
were paid in previous years. 
* * * * 





THe PrerpPeR DEBATE. 

The Debate in the House of Commons on the pepper crisis 
gave general satisfaction in the City. Mr. Runciman strongly 
emphasized the responsibilities of the Official Receiver, drawing 
attention to his wide powers. Indeed, Mr. Runciman made it 
clear that his duties and responsibilities went much further 
than acting purely on behalf of shareholders and creditors, 
*The normal procedure of compulsory winding up,” Mr. 
Runciman said, * makes full provision for complete investi- 
gation and for the consideration of any matter in connexion 
with the affairs of a company in compulsory liquidation, 
and for such action as is deemed warrantable.”’ The words of 
the President of the Board of Trade left a clear impression in 
official circles that all the circumstances surrounding the pepper 
gamble will be thoroughly probed by the Official Receiver. 

* * * * 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK: RESULTS. 

In view of present conditions in China, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the net profits of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation for 1934 should show some shrinkage; 
the total including $3,462,728 brought in from 1933, and after 
meeting all charges and making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, are $16,467,425 against $18,645,658 a year ago. The 
dividend, however, is maintained at the rate of £3 per share 
with a balance forward of $8,294,701. The shrinkage in 
profits and in balance-sheet items is less apparent in sterling, 
for the dollar has been taken at the exchange rate of 1s. 8}d. 
compared with 1s. 53d. at the end of 1933. On this basis the 
total of current accounts of £48,067,509 compares with 
£48,242,087 a year ago, while the fixed deposits total is 
£15,306,022 against £15,028,566. 

* * * * 
British PorRtLAND CEMENT. 

A good report for 1934 has been issued by this Company. 
Trading profit at £641,763 showed an increase of only £30,000, 
but the return on investment sales was £52,000 higher, so that 
the total revenue was £81,834 above 1933. The allocation to 
depreciation is £50,000 higher at £250,000. An _ ordinary 
dividend has been declared of 17} per cent. for the year, 
against 15 per cent. a year ago, leaving £206,084 to be carried 
forward. 

* * * * 


PRUDENTIAL PROGRESS, 

Progress in the activities and also in the profits of that 
remarkable undertaking, the Prudential Assurance Company, 
continues unabated. The latest report is a particularly good 
one, inasmuch as for the first time all participating industrial 
policies, except in the Irish Free State, are to receive a 
definite allocation of reversionary bonus, making a permanent 
addition to the sums assured. The bonus is at the rate of 
£1 10s. per cent. on policies issued after January Ist, 1889, 
additional to previous bonuses, while on earlier policies the 
bonuses vary from £35 to £70 per cent. inclusive of previous 





(Continued on page 458.) 
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Ideal situation. 
fitted. 
attendants. 


UNFURNISHED FLATS with service if required, 


on period lettings, 


and Unfurnished Service 
Flats in Mayfair 


& & a 


GROSVENOR STREET 


Modern construction — beautifully 


First-class service. Resident staff, liveried 


Restaurant. 


from £150 -— £200 p.a. 


FURNISHED FLATS 
from 7} to 83 Gns. weekly. 


Full service, including cleaning and 
valeting, &c. 


Pension Terms, &c., available. 


Flats comprise: Entrance Hall, Reception- 
room, Bed-room, Kitchen, Bath-room. 


Softened water supply, refrigerators, oak 
flooring, constant hot water, central heating, 
electric lift to all floors, &e: 


SHOW FLAT AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 


Full details from Letting Office on site, 
daily and week-ends, 10 a.m. till 7.30 p.m. 


*Phone: Mayfair 3806. 





ITSA BED BUILDING BELL PROPERTY TRUST, LTD., 


MAYFAIR, W. 1 


115 PARK STREET, . 
4201 (5 LINES). 


"PHONE: MAYFAIR 





























HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £102,000,000 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the 


Shareholders at the 


Annual General Meeting of the Society, 


to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 25th March, 1935. 

The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members amount now owing upon mortgages is £78,099,086, showing an 
the 82nd Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, showing the increase during the year of £8, 491,555, and the total number of 
operations of the Society during the Financial Year ended the 3lst borrowers is 198,922, an increase of 19, 320. OF this total 78% are 
January, 1935. It is very gratifying to the Directors to be able to in respect of mortgage advances where the present debt does not 
report that the business of the Society in the past year has been exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the Society's 
entirely satisfactory, and there have been large ‘increases in the total mortgages is ‘only £392 each. 


assets and membership, and a record sum has been advanced upon 
mortgages. 


It is interesting to record that since the amalgamation of the Halifax 


Permanent and the Halifax Equitable Building Societies on the Ist 
February, 1928, the united Halifax Building Society has more than 
doubled its business, as indicated in the following statement, namely :— 
Open Invested otal Reserve 
Accounts Funds Assets Funds 
1935 622,323 £98,794,103 102,797,613 £3,853,509 
1928 329,224 £45,520,281 £46,981 ,482 £1,461,200 
Increaso in 
7 years 293,099 £53,213,822 £55,816,131 £2,392,309 
ASSETS. The Total Assets of the Society at the end of the year 


amounted to £102,797,613, showing an increase of £10,154,922. 
This increase would have heen greater but for the severe restrictions 
placed upon the receipt of investments during the year. 


RESERVE FUNDS. The Reserve Funds, after providing for all 
interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the accounts, stand at 
£3,853,509, being an increase of £499,945, 


OVER £21,000,000 ADVANCED DURING YEAR. 


_ MORTGAGES. During the past year the total volume of business 
in the Mortgage Department surpassed all previous records. The 
heavy demand for new mortgage advances was unprecedented, and 


the total sum advanced amounted to £21,694,200, showing an increase 


of £3,146,107 over the total recorded*in the preceding year. The 
- number - of new borrowers was 37,516, being an_ increase of 4,576 
Over last year’s figure. As an indication of the immense popularity 
of the Society’s mortgage service, it is worthy of note that the aver- 
age amount actually advanced per month exceeded £1,800,000, mainly 
to assist in the- purchase of dwelling house property. The total 





The mortgage accounts are again in a very satisfactory condition, 
and there are no properties in possession of the Society to be re ported 
in the Statutery Schedule, and no properties in possession of Receivers 
on behalf of the Society as mortgagee. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The amount 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors was 
increase of £9,654,977 over the preceding year. 

PROFITS. The net profit for the year, after payment of expenses 
and Income Tax and providing for all interest due to Shareholders and 


standing to the 
£98,794,103, an 


Depositors up to the date of the account, was £495,641. The 
Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in’ addition to 
the interest, a bonus of 10s. per cent. to Paid-up Shareholders, Class 


to the Monthly Subscription Invest- 
ing Shareholders. This distribution will make a total yield to the 
Paid-up Shareholders in Class 1 of £4 per cent:, and to the Sub- 
scription Shareholders of £4 10s. per cent., both Interest and Bonus 
being free of Income Tax. 

CCOUNTS. The new accounts opened during the 
110,907, and the totak number of Shareholders’ 
accounts open at the end of the year was 622,323, 
of 54,180 accounts. 

The Directors desire most warmly to congratulate ithe members upon 
the exceedingly satisfactory business of the year and the strong and 
sound financial position revealed in the Annual Statement of Accounts. 
sot only has the past financial year been one of great prosperity, but 
a new landmark has been established in the annals of the building 
society movement by the fact that the Halifax Building Society's 
assets now exceed One hundred million pounds. By this outstanding 
achievement the Society has still further enhanced and strengthened 
its predominant position as by far the largest Building Society in 


the World. 
ENOCH HILL, 


1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. 


year numbered 
and Depositors’ 
being an increase 


President and Manayi Director. 


New Bzelance Sheet and Full Information Free. on Application. 


HEAD OFFICES: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


London District Office : 


Over 360 Branches and Agencies 


Halifax House, 51/55 


Strand, W.C. 2. 


throughout the Country. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 456.) 

bonuses. The surplus in the Industrial Branch was £6,701,000, 
inclusive of £517,953 brought forward, and of £350,000 from 
profits on investments and £600,000 from the Special Contin- 
gency Fund, the latter to enable the reversionary bonus 
scheme to be applied comprehensively. Out of the Industrial 
Branch Surplus £3,909,734 is applied to bonuses to policy- 
holders, £867,994 to profit and loss for dividends to share- 
holders, £651,622 to bonus to outdoor staff, £285,000 to 
Special Contingency Fund, and £986,609 is carried forward as 
undivided surplus. The amount of new assurances issued 
during the year in the Industrial Branch reached a sum of no 
less than £60,335,586. In the Ordinary Branch the new 
business was £24,028,783, apart from business received under 
foreign reinsurance treaties. The surplus in this Branch, 
including £551,327 brought forward, was £3,327,259; the 
valuation was on the usual 3 per cent. net premium basis, 
with additional reserves for annuities. A. W. K. 


THE MODERN BANK CLERK 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Srr,—I notice in the Financial Supplement to your issue of 
March’ Ist, **‘ Veteran”? writes under the heading of ‘‘ The 
Modern Bank Clerk,” and if I may say so his nom-de-plume 
is appropriate, particularly in regard to his advocacy of the 
Company Union as an instrument of collective bargaining 
and his statement that women clerks constitute a different 
problem. 

The Bank Officers’ Guild, the national organization em- 
bracing membership from the whole industry, was formed 
before his Internal Association came to life, and prior to the 
Guild collective bargaining had not been offered to the staffs 
of the banking industry. The very existence of the Guild 
caused improvement as compared with ‘* Veteran’s” ‘* bad 
old days.” 

May I trespass on your space to give a correct statement 
on just a few of the headings quoted ? 

Security of Tenure.—There, unfortunately, have been a few 
dismissals through the depression, although not by the big 
banks. 

Holidays.—Very few under the rank of Manager are entitled 
to a month’s leave, and many obtain a summer holiday in 
March, April, or October. 

Now there is one serious omission from “ Veteran’s ” 
article and that is the various cuts which have taken place in 
an industry well able to maintain the standard of life of its 
employees and expected of them. Whilst nearly all other 
walks of life have seen restoration, in whole or part, of the 
economy cuts, the banking industry lags behind in this matter, 
ene bank (Lloyds) having very recently imposed further cuts. 
This is the result of ** internalism ”’ and the staffs are realizing 
it and coming. into the Bank Officers’ Guild in increasing 
numbers. Internalism pre-supposes that the conditions in 
the various banks have no bearing on those in any one par- 
ticular bank. 

Negotiators in Company Unions are “* ever employees ”’ and 
in two of the Big Six Banks membership of the Company 
Union is compulsory and is not the form of representation 
desired by the staff nor really beneficial to the industry.— 
Yours faithfully, 

T. G. Enwarps, 

Bank Officers’ Guild, General Secretary (Policy). 

28 Old Queen Street, Westminsiecr, S.W. 1. 








COMPANY MEETING 
BOVRIL LIMITED 


Presipinc at the Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Bovril Ltd., held in London, the Lord Luke, K.B.E. (Chairman), 
having dealt with the results of the past year and the finan- 
cial position, &c., said that, as mentioned in the report, nearly 
6,000 doctors and 1,000 hospital matrons accepted an invitation to 
visit and inspect the company’s London factory last November. 

The receptions occupied three days, and doctors and matrons 
from every part of the country—almost from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats—attended. In fact, even the remote Orkney Islands were 
represented. 

The matrons were welcomed by the Duchess of Atholl and the 
doctors by the Duke of Atholl and himself, and the whole processes 
of manufacture were shown to the visitors, from the large pans each 
holding the concentrated juices of 300 oxen to the familiar bottles 
and jars which leave the factory. 

The Duke of Atholl seconded the resolution adopting the report. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

* Bovrit Gives Fitness WituHout Fatness.” 

Qne of the recommendations of Bovril was that it neither fattened 
nor emaciated, and so it helped to maintain the balance and natural 
contour of the body, and its assistance in that respect seemed to be 
much needed at the present day, for in recent investigations it was 
found that of a group of schoolgirls 12 years of age 41 per cent. 
showed some defect of posture or carriage, had a stoop, were a little 
lopsided or presented some local deformity. 
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[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution Of this 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes wi le" ag 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below” meta 
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The Spectator”’ Crossword No, 1% 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzz 
of the winner will be published in our next issue.} 










































































































































1 2 3 . 5 |6 7 8 {9 
11 | 12 | 
14 | | 15 2 17 
18 19 ii | | | | 

22 | | | | | 

| 
25 26 | 27 
28 | 29 30 
31 | | 
34 35 | | 
ACROSS | 3. This can be al with 


various colours. 

4. Necessary for a bird. 

6. With 22’s contribution out 
of it, there would be no. 
thing in tents. 

6. There’s more than one trap 


1. Dependent on donations. 

11. Kind of sermon, a glass- 
blower would preach. 

13. One end of 22. 

14. Beast that might symbolize 
how 11’s sermon would 
progress. 

15. Afternoon will not do. 

17. Bright young things 
often said to do this. 

18. Twenty without an end. 

19. Canadian city derived from 
a mountain. 

21. Fortune with the space before. 

22. Dirty seamen (anag.). 

25. Ejaculation. 

26. Watercourse. 

27. A timely one might save 
others. 

28. Agentthatweakenswithwater. 

30 rev. Used to frighten birds 
away. 

31. Choice abeut a period of 
time necessary for the 
performance. 

32 rev. What nations are minded 
about. 

34 rev. About thirty. 

35. Cause of the discord was 
writing the don about the 
Japanese coin found in 
the twisted Isis. 


DOWN 


to this. 
7. Limits of a yard. 
8. Tan is gone (anag.). ‘ 
9. Base sycophant. 
10 rev. Vague reference to people 
in general. 
12. This is now found reversed, 
13 rev. Hasa contrary meaning, 
16. Casual reference will do. 
20. “The rose looks fair, but 
fairer we it deem 
For that sweet .. 
doth in it live.” 
23. Conceptions of reason tran 
scending all experience. 
—Kan, 
24 rev. A fling that is pale? 
29. Often seen under the chin, 
33. Part of 31. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 128 


B{ R}] O}] B] D/ IT] N{ G/N] AIGA 
FOBT! Al Cero) A/R/D/S 
O/ R/ A] LPL] I] L/L) 1) Plu 
IM} I | S| E] RP S| Ul] LiL} E| NU 
E| X|H/ A/U] S| T/TINIG 
RYH| E| BLEPR) Al Vi AIG 
1. Hard to find the gold of ALA! R| Eg S| Uj P| E| RII 
this country. N/M) EL O| SPA|R| 8/0) 
2. A nobleman’s hips ? Gf o/U) Y/H| N/FiN M7 Si 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 128 is Miss Roles, 18 Bird-in- 
Hand Lane, Bickley, Kent. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost 0 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium of 
£47 : 12: 6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
1 Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with right 


| to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


| The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining ‘The Distinctive System’ 












London (City) Office 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
Te 1 HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
or FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 



























who are being cared for by 
THE 


‘‘ ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 





a month, or a year? 





This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 


| SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 





"peopl The children are being trained to 
versed become good and useful citizens. 
7 PRESIDENT: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

ao, 

ir, but 164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
which 








le? A Good Even The 
chin, Scheme Better Best 
GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


—'| HOUSE PURCHASE 
LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
: EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
. THE INSTITUTION. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. Funds exceed £22,000,000. 


e 
f 
r 
g 
¢ Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 
} 
> 
J 
l 

















“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


{founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary fe. ig oo House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1, 





Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund " £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ie ae ae ons om £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 


£4,500,000 





RETIRING ? 
coktualie man / 


© not wait until you are feeling like 

retiring. Insure NOW with the 

NORWICH UNION and make your- 
self independent for life. 
A NORWICH UNION Policy not. only 
safeguards your wife and family but pro- 
vides a good investment with generous 
bonuses—an investment that will bring you a “‘ nest egg ” or additional income 
just when most needed at 50, 55 or 60 years of age. 


Write for full particulars of NORWICH UNION Endowmént Policies to Dept. S./f 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
NORWICH 





WI, 
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GUARD THIS... 
ca a 





The throat is the gateway for germs and infection when 
“rasped”’ or raw in damp, cold weather. 

Keep it clear and moist with an “ Allenburys” Pastille. Suck 
it slowly and note how the pure glycerine and blackcurrant 
juice melt away the strain. Try a handy size tin to-day— 
From all chemists in 2 oz. and 4 oz. tins, 8d. and 1/3. 


wn Allenburys 


iti PASTILLES 
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TOWN « COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote 7'he Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


ED, 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 





( LD HAMPSTEA D.— Unfurnished self-contained flats, 

one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 

Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 

£285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. 

‘hone : Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, 
Whiteleys, W.2. 


HARRODS 


‘Phone (Estate Office only), Ken. 1490. 








FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


84, CHESTER SQUARE, S.W. 1 
ee labour-saving HOUSE, sunny side of 
: square ; recently modernized ; h. and c, water in 
% bedrooms ; parquet flooring ; central heating ; 7 bed, 2 
bath, 3teception, model domestic offices. Lease 47 years ; 
inoderate ground rent. 

Auctioneers : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


TTRACTIVE detached RESIDENCE, standing in 
L its own grounds; lovely garden, tennis court. 
Eight bed, 4 baths, 3 reception, ground-fioor 
kitchen and offices ; detached ‘eetiens (2), servants’ 
cottage with 6 rooms, bath, 


TO BE LET ON. LEASE 




















MANOR FIELDS* 
PUTNEY HEATH 


London. Flats face lovely scenery 


Telephone : 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


Amidst charming Woodland Gardens and 
probably the most beautiful development in 


Putney Heath. Portions of this development 
are still in construction. There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only afew of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, $.W. 15. 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens, 


PUTNEY HEATH 


adjoining 


PUTney 2165, 




















56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W. 3. 


WHITEMAN 


& COMPANY Kens U8? 





KENT 


NEAR WROTHAM. A CHARMING OLD RESI- 
DENCE, brick and stone, and tiled roof, 3 Bedrooms ; 
2 Receptions ; Bathroom, Main Drainage, Co.’s Water 


and Gas. 
SMALL GARDEN. 


PRICE £1,350 FREEHOLD 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 


HANTS 


PICTURESQUE OLD RESIDENCE near ANDOVER, 
400 years old, amidst absolute seclusion. Oak beams 
and open fireplaces, 4 Beds, 3 Rec.; Bathroom, 2 Gar- 
ages ; Stables ; Lovely Grounds, including Tennis Lawn, 
Orchard and Paddock. 


63 ACRES PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN «& CO., as atove, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





‘He TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel» Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLEN HEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRYN: TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC HROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornw ot —FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S , India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—AL oat: 


—QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 





KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 


—REGENT 



















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


LONDON.—DE .VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY. Gt. ——< St., W.C. 1. 
—CLIFTON, Welbdeck S 1. 

—U 5 ler Oe aa ICES, Sa, N62 Cromwell 
‘ 

MALVERN.—FOL EY ARMS 

MANCHESTER.— BOW DON’ HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUF ORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPS TEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOL F VIEW. 

—-ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT W TEST ERN, 

—STATION HOTEL 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—-BAY. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


ROW ARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).-—SHIP ‘a CASTL E. 
SCOURIE (Suthe eee —SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). —HAW KSTONE PK., Westoa 
SIDMOUTH.—-BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FL wc 
SOUTHPORT. mrs E OF WALES 
—HESKETH Paltk HYDRO Hotes 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRA . 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- ane. —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough a —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH CBishopetelanton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT AR 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
~—ROSLIN HALL. 





WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remit 


PERSONAL 


ee . 

\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
} Women, Children, and particularly tor Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name.and adaress, gratefully ackne »wledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E 








RTIFICIAL SUN CENTRE.—German ‘linés, both 
§ coxes.central,club-like. Halls for Air-bathing, exercises, 
gam s, Ultra-violet insolation, Fifth winter season.— 
Write Box A607, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C, 1. 





— 

UNIVERSITY Woman offers to another lady 
A Furnished Flatlet in her house; neighbourhood 
Clapham Park. Good bed-sitting room (ground floor), 
with well-equipped kitchenette (basement), hot water 


supply ; some service given, 18s. weekly.— Box A608. 





YHIROPODY, MANICURE.—1 Bird-in-Hand Court, 
( 76 Cheapside, 50 yards Bank Station, City 7397. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean... and [ will.”—BRITIsH INSTITUTE OF 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





eae 

YNOWLEDUABLE KNUTS KEENLY KEEP them- 

selves well supplied with that delicious tobacco 
TOM LONG.— costing only 9d. an oz. 





ANCASHIRE.—Widow, lady offers share her nice 
L house in country with retired clergy, schoolmaster, 


or similar, couple taken. Low terms.— Box A609. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (AIL Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 





YANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS— 32 pages of 
S vital health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. post- 
age.—-HEALTHWAYS Litp., Dept. 5, Norwich House, 
Southampton Street, W.C.1, 





IMOROUS, SHY? Let common-sense psychology 

implant confidence.—Write now for FREE COPY 

“The Great Discovery ’? to SHELLEY CASTLE, 28 Castle 
House, Jackson's Lane, London, N.6. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


R OYAL 
(University of London). 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the following 
posts, for October, 35: 

1, ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. The 
work will include Honours and Pass Lectures in 
Modern History, and Intermediate and Pass B.A. 
Lectures in Ancient History. 

2. BOTANICAL GARDENER. 

These posts are resident and open to women only. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, to 
whom 8 copies of letter of application and testimonials 
must be sent between April 24th and April 28th. 











YENTLEWOMEN, clever fingered, required, Digni- 
KW fied, additional employment, Artistic, also needle- 
work, variety. No selling. Weekly payments. Private 
work arranged. Application forms.—STAFF SECRETARY, 
“ Fireside Industries,’’ 69 Newman Street, London, W. 1. 


SEND.A POSTCARD 
for the beautifully illustrated 
literature ; giving details of 


GLORIOUS 
CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on the world’s finest 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 17 (24 Days from 44 Gs.) 
Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar and Spain. 








MAY 15 (20 Days from 36 Gs.) | 





Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain and 
Portugal. 


JUNE 7 (21 Days from 32 Gs.) 
Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Greece and Malta. 


These cruises bave been carefully 
chosen so that the most attractive 
ports are visited. Owing to the 
great popularity of the ARANDORA 
STAR, it is advisable to make 
reservations as early as possible. 










Write now for plan of ship, ete., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. Head 
Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C. 3. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
@ Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


EU 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PDRIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE- 
LY without security. —REGIONAL Trust, LTD., 
§ Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. Regent 5983, 











prot LOANS 4} per cent, net yearly on Life 
Interests, Life Incomes, Reversions, Property by 
Wills or Deeds.—T. W. ELLA, 150 Regent Street, W. 1. 





7E lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 
\ any security. —E. C. Lear, Ltp., 57 Cheapside, 
2.) 


London, E.C. 2. (Phone: City 580% and 4532. 








y TANTED fully trained Occupational Therapy Aide for 

general hospital. Applications with particulars 
of diploma, experience and salary expected, to Messrs. 
Scott & GLOVER, W.S., 1 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 





|S gpa ASSISTANT (resident) required for ap- 
proved school (Home Office), Candidate must be 
good disciplinarian, organizer and a churchwoman, Pre- 
vious work amongst girls essential. Outdoor games and 
some secretarial experience preferred. Age 380—40. 
Good prospects for suitable applicant really interested in 
social work.—Apply HEADMISTRESS, Knowle Hill 
School, Kenilworth, 








LECTURES 





M* ELLIS ROBERTS will lecture on Portry and 
pe Religion at ST, EDMUNDS, LOMBARD STREET, 
Thursday, March 21st, at 1.10 p.m. 





7". IS SOCIAL CREDIT ?—A. L. GIBSON, Esq., 

h.CLA., at 8.15 p.m. on THURSDAY, March 21st, at 
The CENTRAL HALL, WESPMINSTER. Chairman: The 
Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 
2s, 6d., Is. and 6d. 
Westmir ster, S.W. 


Admission : 
Tickets, Box Office, Central Hall, 
Whi. 7197. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


VAST OFF CLOTHING, Boots, &c., most urgently 
_» needed by Seamen’s Christian Friend Society 
(Office : 46 Denison House, 8.W. 1) for distressed seamen 
constantly appealing for such help. Parcels gratefully 
received at Seamen’s Institute, 215-217 St. George Street, 
London, E, 1, 








EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





UNIX BOOK UNITS 


UNIX book. wits DIFFER by their wo) 
extreme flexibility, their freedom from 
ornament and complication, their moderate 
cost. There is no book-housing problem they 


_—— 
“Tl 
cannot solve. See them at the PHOENIX rm 





Showroom or get a_ prospectus from 66 


Chandos *- Street,.- Charing. Crase,. Wits 2. 





Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose-announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
tance lo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AVIES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. 
I 





Padd. 3215/6. 
.C.S., Tax Inspector, Home Civil, Consular, F.O. 
VACATION COURSE in the Compulsory Subjects 
April 8th—17th inclusive. 





| | ceased COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
A residential University Institution. Inclusive fee 
for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Seience, Engineering, Education, Economies and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are proyided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





QELIXSTOW E COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held about the beginning of June. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 
H AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


30th. 











( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 

Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 
Musicianship, Art, Games, Good 
from PRINCIPAL, 


for all examinations. 
Science laboratories. — Particulars 
43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.) 


Chairman of Governors: The Ven. the ARCHDEACON 
OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ©. F. Srooks, M.A. 


The new buildings for School and Boarding Houses, 
situated in Talbot Woods, will be occupied in May. 

A Boarder’s Entrance Scholarship of £60, and two 
Exhibitions, will be awarded on the results of an examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1935, for admission to the School 
in September. The value of the Exhibitions will depend 
upon evidence of financial need. 

Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist. 

Last date of entry, March 31st. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Norwich 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 





AND COLLEGES 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








kK COLLEGE, Canterbury.—On high ground, over- 
looking Canterbury. Bracing sea air. Fine playing 





field. Swimming bath. Fresh fruit daily. Maximum 
individual attention.—Apply SECRETARY. 
N. W.7 


7 * HILL SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on May 29th (pre- 
liminary) and June 6th to &th (final) when several 
Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
to candidates who are Over 12 and under 14 years of age 
on April Ist, 1935. 

The value of the Scholarships varies between a nominal 
sum and a maximum of £100 per annum according to 
(1) the financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the 
standard of the boy’s attainments. Two of the Scholar- 
ships at least, however, are of a minimum value of £80 
per annum. Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also 
offered for the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not. win. Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without. further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
to the BursaR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

Public School with moderate fees. Five Houses, 
including Junior House. Modern equipment. Great 
Hall with adjacent Classrooms, Scienee Laboratories, 
Engineering Workshops, Swimming Path and Gym- 
nasium. Chapel dedicated in 1931. 

Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. Preparation 
for all careers. Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charge 
taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 


to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited 
means.—Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellington 
School, Somerset, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
3 YHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- an 
5 ‘ SHIPS.—About twelve Scholarships and  Exhi- N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


bitions of a value of from £100 to £30 per annum to be 
offered as a result of the Examination to be held at 
Sherborne School, beginning on Tuesday, June 4th, 
including special Exhibitions for the sons of Clergy, sons 


is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
In tins 2s. 4d. 4s. 4d. 68. 6d. 8s. 6d. 10s, 64, 


By inland post, 2s. 10d., Ss. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d. 


: of Barristers, and sons of Officers in H.M. Forces. » Ts, 6d. . 
% For full particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Complete price list on request i 


Sherborne School, Sherborne, Dorset. J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LIp 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 








DUAL scnoois 


CKWORTH SCHOOL 
f (Founded by the Soe te of Friends in 1779 


‘Al 











W 





Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


a? 
— BROKEN ORANGE PEKOE, 12s, 64. 5.1, 
Fc box er. pd. ; sample ib. 3s. post free: pure Keemun 


s Sn de ‘hina si 3. 2 Bishopsg: 
Provides a sound secondary school education for boys China same price.—E. A.GARNER,12 Bishopsy ate » AV. E.C 


and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
end to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 





————. 
HOICEK CHINA 'TEA.—Tarry Lapsang Souchong 

J 2s. 9d. Ib., 4 1b. 1s. 1 Ib. sample 3s. 3d., both post 
free, cash with order. List free.—R. STIMSON & (Co, 
28 Tower Hill, F.C. 3. Estab. 1885. , 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ge eel Handwoven Tweed, selected, " Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








QUAKER EDUCATION 


cH oo © 8 
>) belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ©... , 1780: 9-18: £110 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
Maay thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
+ | Tvesday of each week. Discounts : 21% for 6 inser: 
| tions, 5% for 13, 74% tor 26 and 10% for 52 

















OHN PEEL TWEEDS.—Woven from pure Cumber. 





















































Bootham School, York 5nd ne tee >: 12-19: £165 e land wool. Good wearing and weather resisting, 
Leighton Park School, Reading “150: 12-19: £189 a for ar 4 suits, 10s. a a = 35s. 6d. full suit 
; E ¥ : ength, atterns sent without obligation.-S. Rep- 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. uAcaE & SONA. Lup. No. 22° Winston Caintberk 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... ° 165: 9-18:£110] | ‘ . a ee ee 
The Mount School. York : * "100: 13-10-21) _ -_——- —-—__- — —— “Ee E A LADY'S CARESS ” is shaving with the 

: ais rer, ro ae BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 64, 

CO-EDUCATIONAL . SECONDARY BOARDING 10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post Pte -—SALOMONSEN & Co,, 

. 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 140:10-17: £81 TOURS ; 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, Se : 

Essex _ atm es -s 270:10-18: £00 Pa EES : = . : , 

- : s pees ALMATIA and VENICE.—April 15th-30th, 294 . : a = 
Frie nds’ hoes hool, Saffron Walden, 28: 7-10: £90 D guineas. Beautiful scenery, picturesque mediaeval HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
‘si soy’ C erg ® cate ene eres. yr Wels £1 towns ; a most attractive tour off the beaten track of ae 
Fricnds’ School Yinseom a ae eae usual European countries, conducted by Mr. Guy | A N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY, 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. - v-17: Fothergill. Also, BELGIUM with Brussels Exhibition, | £ — - 

CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN” BOARDING April 23rd-30th, 9 guineas.—Write or enquire: CAMPS HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 

SCHOOL, AND Tours UNION, 126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150:10-17; £81 | (Welbeck 7088.) Established 1878. 

Apply to School, or to SECRETARY, ¢ sa Education z : fc ss oe ent 
Commatieee Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. VGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA, 65 gns., May 1 to Omers special advantages of Ecosomy, Comront and 
ela nie eA ‘, 25. Comprehensive itinerary. Party personally | the best ¢ ‘limate in England. : 

conducted by Mr. Gurth Fothergill. Write or call.— writ a ered ona Lieut Batus. 
‘ . -7 CAMPS AND Tours Union, 126 Baker Street, London rite tor JiHustrated Tarif. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS W.1. (Phone: Welbeck 7088.) : oe aa 
De. Be ee Cc OLL EGE .. EK CLUB. La.l., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
Lt Arveyes-Villars " Switzerland 4 100 feet Boys. = = ————d bed and breakfi.s’, 30s.-Particulars, SECRETARY, 
! ves ars, * Ler iy ° 9 ° ys. 96 s ave , ; —Vic ja 3347 
12-19. Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and ANT PURC SE 96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 
ouua” tae a 7 aes ot WANTED TO URCHASE gg ge ptr. aga farmhouse, excellent food, 
College or to arrange interviews with the HEAD MASTER YOLD STILL SOARING (£7 5s. 0z.).—Reeord High | —Z Sea, lovely country.—NICHOLIS, Carneggae, Fowey, 








(J. M. 8S. Barnard, M.A.) in London in April, write the W «Prices paid for Old Gold, Bracelets, Necklaces, ROITWICH SPA.—-WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Secretary. Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also JEWELLERY, BATHS HOTEL,.—-175 POO nin alleen ls SiG. Waar 
— Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield | Shite; 24 new rooms with radiators, AJA. RAG 





























Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at tuide fr T air ved 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. once.—BENTLEY «& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Illd. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. ; 
—— - ——?______—. ¢ Street), L y.1, (Mayfair 0651. TT ; 

OIN LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE CLUB Brook Street), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0652.) ROITWICH SPA.—A brand new hotel in a 300-year- 
eJ Small Sub. Quarterly Magazine.— Box A610." old country house. Perfect cuisine, delightful 
ass . y 4 Pa ist hs > grotueds, sun lounge, with Vita-glass windows. Send 

ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. for the NORBURY HOUSE HOTEL book. Every 


AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. facility is provided for taking the cure. Telephone: 
Miss N. MACFARL ANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. »Westeliff- on-Sea W ALKER’S FRUI i Droitwich 173. 
Gone OEMS WANTED.— Songs and musical “comps. TREE PROTECTORS VDINBURGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. ‘4 Crescent. Tgms. : ‘* Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE ai pt. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 














PALMOUTH, Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
tood, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 





- ARKS’ > SPU RK,” High Salvington, Worthing. 

Aliomely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views. Misses HALE. ‘Tel.: Swandean 112. 
N ATLOU K. SMEDLEY'S (it. Britain's Greatest 
2 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s per § 
“Bi day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. § 
— TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. j 
Protects three crops in one season. 


ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE PROTECTOR | Ask for se List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 





CINEMAS 


ACADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2931. 














WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 














*“MASKERADE” (A) Proof against all frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. {OTELS managed by the 
cite iiediaiiaiiiiae BUSH TREE PROTECTOR PEOPLE'S R E FRE panes 4 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
For trees-up to 8ft: in height. R. H. A.. Ltp.. St. GEORGE’S ov SE, 193 REGENT 
NN iE RY MM. AN (op p. Hampstead Tube Stn. Hi un. 2285), g rmpronaata ae! happenin a | sriis, W.1 
berg’s TH BLUE ssiz tands up as 1f in cemen pulled up wit * ee eee an oi 
4 Te: pulsars ae z _— ma iXP _ aSS (A) Russian, © - one hand. . ; S' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss —— = CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS N quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 


Apply for List ** S.,”’ statmg requirements, to ** SURREY 











ee nes FOREIGN HOTELS Apply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his | Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
poss SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN SEA, of SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. THERE to stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
overwhelming beauty. German-Swiss house. modern | MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., we George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 





sanitation, full board Ptas. 12 (6s. 6d.) day.-—Write to 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


Casa STEYER, Tossa de Mar, Gerona, Spain. BRECON, SOUTH WALES. dinner 6s. 6d. ie 2 guineas weekly. 
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